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THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


S WE go to press the International Rubber Exhi- 

bition at the Royal Agricultural Hall, London, 

is in full swing. Opening, as it did, two days after 

the brilliant coronation ceremonies which drew to 

London the greatest crowds in the history of the city 

of pageants, there is a wonderfully augmented attend- 
ance at the Rubber Exhibition. 

A list of those present, representatives of foreign 
governments, of tropical colonies, of great planting 
interests in Asia, Africa and the Americas, of the rub- 
ber manufacturing interests present as exhibitors and 
visitors, of crude rubber exhibitions, of machinery, 
tools and appliances, would fill this paper from cover 
to cover. 

We, therefore—particularly as the exhibition is now 
on and will not be a thing of the past until July 7— 
simply note its successful beginning, and shall later 
make a synopsis of its various and important accom- 


plishments. 


N ACTIVE and very capable member of the New 
York Produce Exchange, who, by the way, is 
familiar with the rubber business, has for some months 
been urging members of the rubber trade to get to- 
gether and have rubber listed. For some time there 
was but little response, but it is now said that a rubber 
broker has taken the matter up, and that several firms 
have signified their willingness to apply for member- 
ship in the Exchange. 


For 


example, the sale of rubber options is speculation, 


There are, of course, objections to the plan. 


pure and simple. But, buying a commodity that fluc- 
tuates from $1.00 to $3.00 a pound and making it up 
into goods is speculation, or more accurately, it is often 
gambling. Maybe by introducing another game of 
chance there will be the opportunity for manufacturers 
to “hedge” on their crude rubber bets. The large 
crude rubber importers do not seem to be in favor of 
the plan, as they foresee endless trouble in deliveries 
on the proposed “exchange contracts.” 

At its best an exchange is a wonderful help to any 
great industry. At its worst, it fosters speculation in 
its most dangerous form because it is so respectable. 
It may also bring here just such happenings as were 
observed during London’s “Rubber Craze.” 

Rubber stands almost alone in the United States 
among raw materials in not being listed. Perhaps it 
is time it came out of its seclusion and into the light 
of the commercial day. If it is the wish of the trade, 


and its need is proven, listing will be a fact very soon. 


WASTE RUBBER AND WASTED RUBBER. 


S° LARGE a part of the worn out rubber goods is 
gathered by the world’s junk dealers and comes 


back as reclaimed rubber that the popular idea is that 
none of it is lost. An analysis of the lines that go out 
as manufactured goods and return as waste rubber, 
reveals the fact that many hundreds of tons of both 
high and low grade goods are never recovered. More- 
over, in the goods that are recovered, there are sur- 
faces that are worn down so that a considerable per- 
centage of the rubber itself has disappeared. Hence 
we have two classes, not of waste, but of wasted rub- 
ber—First, that which by attrition has been powdered 
and lost, and Second, that which through a variety of 
causes, such as difficulty of collecting profitably, is 


never brought to the reclaimers. 
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In the first class may be found automobile and bi- 
cycle tires. A French chemist recently analyzed the 
dust of the streets in Paris and found a considerable 
This undoubtedly came 


percentage of rubber dust. 


from cab and automobile tire treads. An examination 
of worn out tires at any reclaiming mill will develop 
the fact that in nearly all cases the tire has lost from 
5 to 10 per cent. of its actual rubber through the wear- 
ing off of the tread. The friction gum is all there, the 
inner tubes show little loss, but the tread of the shoe 
has lost in substance and in weight. In rubber belting, 
the same sort of wear is just as noticeable, but the 
“tread” or cover is thinner and in spite of the fact that 
both sides wear off, the loss is no larger proportion- 
ately than in the motor tire. In matting, stair treads, 
and tiling, the wear is exceedingly uneven. Some 
portions lose as much as 70 per cent., being worn down 
to a thin skin of rubber. Others show hardly any sur- 
face loss. An estimated loss of 20 per cent. in weight 
would be ample to cover this line. In hose, the actual 
percentage of loss is small, not more than 5 per cent. 
In footwear the surfaces that wear thin are sole and 
heel chiefly, and as the weight is largely in those por- 
tions, the loss will average 15 per cent. It is in solid 
tires for trucks, as well as for light vehicles, that the 
most distinctive wearing out occurs. Very few come 
back with their outline preserved, most are worn half 
the way down, many show that they have been run 
long after the cushioning effect of the rubber has dis- 
Certainly 30 cent. of the rubber in 


appeared. per 


solid tires is ground off and lost in use. Wringer rolls 
show a very decided loss, sometimes as much as 40 
per cent., but the average will not be more than 20. 
In large rolls, such as squeeze and couch rolls, the sur- 
face does not as a rule show a great amount of wear 
as compared with tires, for example, but it is there 
just the same, and of the portions examined it would 
be safe to figure a weight shrinkage of 20 per cent. 

There are, of course, goods that are worn out but 
show no appreciable loss in weight, water bottles, 
bulbs (surface clothing and carriage cloth, when re- 
claimed), hard rubber, etc. 

As for the goods that are absolutely lost from a re- 
claiming standpoint the moment they leave the fac- 
tory their name is legion. Dentists and stamp makers 
return but little for recovery. <A very little dental 
dam is recovered, but tooth plates never come back, 
nor do the millions of rubber stamps for mercantile 
work, for pottery, etc. 

Tons of used in the manufacture of 


cement are 


leather shoes, none of it is recoverable except small 
lots of “cement balls”’—the drippings when the cement 
is applied. | 
Porous plasters use considerable high-grade rub- 
ber, but the gatherer of waste has not yet begun upon 
the thousands who wear them to buy their cast offs. 

Of the goods rarely seen in any waste rubber heap 
are erasers, pencil tips, stoppers, chair tips, small 
plumbers’ specialties, jar rings, dress shields, sponges, 
football bladders, toy balloons, rubber bands, elastic 
webbing, rubber heels, minor auto accessories, the 
smaller druggists sundries, and thousands of special- 
ties. 

A third wastage even of rubber goods might be 
added, as, for example, goods that have perished, that 
is, where the rubber has been so oxidized as to be abso- 
lutely worthless, so that it is a complete loss. In this 
same class belong goods lost at sea, thrown away in 
places inaccessible to the junk man, lost in conflagra- 
tions, and put to permanent use for which they were 
not designed. An instance of the last named is the 
use of fire hose for motor boat buffers, and for ramps 
in city stables. It is thus evident that there is still a 
field for the alert gatherer of waste rubber, as well as 
an increased supply and new problems for the re- 
claimer. So much progress has been. made in the past 
20 years in taking up one line of waste after another, 
and in the face of failure finally turning out merchant- 
able products, that he would be most self-assured who 
would predict that any or all of the neglected or 
wasted lines would not one day be recovered. In- 
deed, who shall say that the dust of the cities will not 
eventually give up its percentage of “crumb” for use in 


the arts? 





THE “LOAN SHARK” AND EMPLOYEES. 


IS our impression that the salary loan shark has 


l 
but little hold on employees in American rubber 


factories and agencies. However that may be, because 
of an urgent request and for the general good we 
draw attention to a recent meeting held in New York 
under the joint auspices of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York and the Russel Sage Foundation, to 
consider means of improving prevalent conditions in 
regard to the loaning of money in small sums to 
people, incidentally to combat the 
Henry R. Towne, president of the first- 


salaried “loan 


shark” evil. 
named organization, occupied the chair, and in brief 


addresses the subjects under consideration were pre- 
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sented and discussed, the result of the deliberations be- 


ing the adoption of the following resolutions: 


First. That employers rescind rules of discharge 
in order to assist employees in resisting unreason- 
able interest charges and deprive money-lenders of 
the power of extortion. 

Second. That all employers disregard claims filed 
by money-lenders against the wages of employees, 
not in direct compliance with law, the employers to 
interest themselves in assisting employees involved 
with loan sharks. 

Third. That, in self-interest, as well as for the 
benefit of their employees, all large employers of la- 
bor encourage and assist in the creation of co- 
operative savings and loan associations in their 
respective establishments. 

Fourth. That laws be enacted which will allow 
a reasonable rate of interest on all small loans and 
provide for the licensing of money-lenders and the 
efficient supervision and control of such licensees, 
preferably under the supervision of the State Bank- 
ing Department. 


A. H. Ham, agent of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
poke on the usurious loan business, its extent—about 
$20,000,000 annually in New York alone 
orbitant interest extorted—about 100 per cent. on the 


and the ex- 





sum invested. He explained that with the fear of dis- 
charge threatening the employee in the event of defal- 
cation, the risk of loss to the lender was very small. 

Walter S. Heilbron described the practice of the 
firm employing him as superintendent, in refusing to 
honor a loan assignment, where the provisions of the 
law in regard to the filing of the loan have not been 
strictly complied with; other speakers following on 
the same lines. The establishment by firms, among 
their employees, of co-operative associations for the 
purpose of making small loans to deserving employees 
at reasonable interest, was advocated by several 
speakers, as was also the enactment of laws to govern 
the money loaning business. S. T. Simonds, manager 
of the Savings and Loan Department of the Celluloid 
Club, at Newark, N. J., described the beneficial results 
attending the operations of that institution. 

The objects of the meeting will commend them- 
selves to all large employers of labor, as a means of 
counteracting an influence that works only for evil 
and that has, in many instances, shown its demoraliz- 
ing effect on the working forces of important indus- 
trial establishments. 





SYNTHETIC SHEETINGS. 


OTTON FABRICS are almost, if not quite as 
much of a factor, in most lines of rubber manu- 


facture as is rubber itself. Hence, when one ponders 





over the manufacture of sheetings, of ducks, and drills, 
and the like, the thought is certain to obtrude itself 
that some of the weaknesses and disadvantages that 
are inherent to woven fabrics of cotton might be ob- 
viated by the substitution of something better. All 
the cotton fabric does is to add strength. It is not as 
plastic, as durable, as waterproof, as rot proof, nor as 
strong as rubber. It keeps it from stretching and that 
is about all. It must be carefully covered by the 
rubber to keep out moisture; indeed, it must be 
vacuum dried, stretched, picked, singed and generally 
fussed over to make it do its work in connection with 
rubber at all. 

It is this preparatory work for something that is not 
ideal that leads one to doubt if there be not something 
far more adaptable and efficient. To follow the raw 
cotton from the tiny ball of fluff, often hand picked, 
through the many processes of ginning, cleaning, 
combing, twisting, spinning, and weaving, is to be more 
and more impressed with the crudity of the whole in- 
dustry. The clatter of the billion shuttles in the vast 
cotton mills, is no longer the hum of industry, but 
nature’s vociferous protest against needless effort. 

What rubber manufacture needs is a fabric product 
that can be forced out of a spewing machine in exactly 
the shape desired for the rubber coating. Two proc- 
esses should be enough. A masticator that should 
prepare the raw material, a tubing machine attached 
to it that should force out the tubes for hose fabrics, 
strips of any width or thickness for belting and so on, 
a product that instantly solidifies when exposed to the 
air, that has no stretch, that does not absorb water, 
and that is about ten times as strong as cotton. 

To ask or even to dream of such a product is to be 
thought visionary. Yet nature gives to the spider 
simple machinery that enables him to spew a tiny 
cable analagous to what we have described. 

Does not the chemist’s opportunity lie in an investi- 
gation of this substance and imitation of it? 


RUBBER PLANTATION BARGAINS. 


HOSE who are bargain seekers in the line of rub- 
ber plantations would do well to ponder over 

the fact that the whole of the Far East is alive to the 
value of its own possessions. Seven or eight years ago 
scores of rubber plantations in Ceylon and the Fed- 
erated Malay States could have been bought at what 
today would mean a ridiculously low figure. Now 


they are held at figures that are almost prohibitive. 
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Not that there are no bargains in the tropical world 
for those who know what they want and recognize it 
when they see it. If, for example, six Castilloas will 
produce as much rubber as one Hevea, and further pro- 
vided that the cost of collection is less, and the pur- 
chase price of mature trees infinitely less, it would ap- 
pear as if there might be some bargains in the millions 
Nor 


is it at all impossible that in sonie of the great plant- 


of trees growing in Mexico and Central America. 


ings of Manihot in southern Brazil, particularly if it be 
the Dichotoma, there might be found exceedingly good 
bargains. 
Hevea is also to be found planted in many other 
parts of the tropics besides Ceylon and Malayia—parts 
of the world that have not experienced the rubber 
craze, where capital is not easily interested, and where 
by the conservative it is still looked upon as an experi- 


ment—there, too, is bargain ground. 


PAY A TRIFLE MORE. 


PROMINENT 


writers thus 


concern manufacturing type- 


writes us: “If you have com- 
pared rubber cylinders of today with the cylinders of 


twenty years ago, you will see the vast difference. 


The cylinders today are usually composition, called 


rubber by courtesy. Of course, this is due to the 
desire of all manufacturers to reduce the cost.” 

An honest confession of this sort is refreshing, that 
is if by “all manufacturers” the writer means all type- 
writer manufacturers. With a patented article cost- 
ing, say, $15 (this is only a guess) and selling at $100, 
Still 


the bigger the profits the greater the incentive to cut 


or over, they should be able to afford good rolls. 


down costs and make a trifle more. 


— —___———=». 


CAPITALIZING “COSTILLA ALBA.” 


ry ADVERTISER in New York’s leading busi- 
ness paper needs $1,000, so he affirms, for the in- 


corporation of a $5,000,000 company. He has four large 
plantations upon which are eight year old “Costilla Alba” 
trees, “giving $50,000 a year, figuring now $1.00 a 
pound.” The only signature to the advertisement is 
R. 394, care of the newspaper office. 

Here is mystery. Invoking Sherlock Holmes, the ad- 
vertisement yields much. Thus, “You will observe, my 
dear Watson, that the advertisement leaves out impor- 
tant words such as “rubber” hefore “now” ; hence it came 


as a cable. A further proof of this is in the word Cos- 


tilla, which was undoubtedly written Castilla, the change 
of the a to o being a natural mistake in cabling. The 
sender of the cable resides in Colombia, as indicated by 
the Alba. He has been reading the writings of O. F. 
Cook, as proved by the Castilla instead of Castilloa. He 
is a cautious man, and money would be safe with him, 
as is evidenced by the care he takes of his own $50,000, 
preferring to keep that and allow someone else to put 


up the $1,000 for the incorporation. 


CHICLE SUBSTITUTES FOR CHEWING GUM. 





MEXICAN correspondent predicts the failure of 

the chicle crop sometime in the not far distant 

future. That does not of necessity mean‘ that the gum 

chewer is likely to cease out of the land. Already several 

plastics have appeared that could be used as substitutes. 

There are plenty of waxes, or resins, or gums, that 

alone or in combination may be adopted so that the 
chewing gum trusts can still continue in business. 


TO MAKE RUBBER COLLECTION CHEAPER. 


HE past month has been a hard one for rubber pro- 

ducers on the Amazon. Manaos is fairly easy as 
she sold rubber all the way down, quotations there often 
being 10 cents a pound less than in Para. At the same 
time the stocks, more than 6,000 tons, valued at some 
$15,000,000 upon which the Banco do Brasil has ad- 
vanced large sums are still unsold, and the bank does 
not seem inclined to make further advances. 

Passos Miranda, who will be remembered as one of 
the chief orators at the recent rubber congress in Manaos, 
has submitted to the Federal government a series of 
proposals similar to some that he suggested on that 
occasion. They embody river improvements on im- 
portant branches of the Rio Negro, the large southern 
affluents of the Amazon, the Acre-Purts, hospitals in the 
interior, quarters for immigrants in Para and Manaos, 
model breeding farms, etc. To do this a loan of 
$30,000,000 is suggested to be raised by selling bonds 
that would net about 6 per cent. To pay the interest a 
tax of 400 R per Kilo (— about_6 cents per pound) 
would be added. 

Such a project carried out would undoubtedly decrease 
the excessive cost of getting rubber to market, and if 
labor responded, reduce the cost of collection also. It is 
unfortunate that the burden of the work falls upon the 
purchaser of rubber, however, which is already over- 


taxed. 
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British Guiana and India-Rubber 


SECOND LETTER. 


Again the Climate.—A Boston Boy Planter.—The Béte Rouge,—Getting 
Acquainted with the Sapium Jenmuni.—Jenman’s Description of the Tree,— 
Sapium Plantations.—The Macwarriebaili.—Brittie Balata.—Balata back in 
1883.—Notes on Balata Gathering.—Some Balata Statistics. 


PEAKING again of the climate of British Guiana, I want 
S to affirm that of all the tropical countries I have visited 
it comes nearest to being my ideal. Not in-Georgetown 
or on the coast. 
is a trifle too 
ticky there, but 
ealthy —_withal. 
jut 40 or SO 
iles inland it is 
ust what one 
ho loves trop- 
! warmth in 
lidday and cool 
nights would de- 
sire. 
| met a young 
\merican in 
Georgetown on 
the occasion of 
ny last visit who 
s well known ta 
nany in the rub- 
er trade. He it 
as who once 
crossed the An- 
les and came 
down over the 
alls of the Ma- 
deira with a lot 
of rubber for 
the Safety Insu- 
lated Wire and 
Cable Co... He 
had become a 
resident of Brit- 
ish Guiana, hav- 
ing purchased an 
island not far 
from  George- 
town, and was 
engaged in plant- 
ing Hevea. He 
was tapping wild _ 
Sapiums that he 
found on hs 
land, shipping 
the rubbér in and 
getting a yery 
good price for 
it. His backers 
were a,couple of 
rubber manufat- 
turers in the 
United States, 
who, although, 
not big factors, 
were  enterpris- 
ing enough to wish to be sure of their own source of supply. 
The young American was living in a little cabin that he had 


By the Editor of “Tue Inpia Rupper Wor .p.” 





SAPIUM JENMANI ON BABOON ISLAND. 


erected on the island and hiring a few men and for the amount 
of money that he had to spend doing a lot of work. His seed 
supply he secured in a very shrewd way. Most of the planters 
have to send to the-Far East, and there are lots of “failures 
to germinate” in the seed. This youngster found in Trini- 
dad a small estate with a few‘old Heveas on it. He in- 
duced a friend to buy it and the trees furnish all of the 
seed he can 
comfortably take 
care of. 

He was in ex- 
cellent health 
with the excep- 
tion of “hives,” 
as he explained. 
Visitors to the 
Guianas and 
3razil, if they 
stray outside of 
the cities, are 
apt to suffer 
from mild _at- 
tacks of “hives.” 
At least that is 
what they .con- 
fide to some 
friend after a 
period of ener- 
getic and 1na- 
vailing scratch- 
ing. The fact is 
they have an- 
nexed a_ small 
red bug, the béte 
rouge, that bur- 
rows beneath the 
skin and is 
troublesome | if 
not eliminated. 
Alcohol will do 
it, one or two 
applications — be- 
ing sufficient 
usually. As a 
preventive many 
soap their legs 
and come off 
scot free. And 
others, particu- 
larly those who 
are used to 
tropical pests, 
pay no attention 
at all to them. 
I collected some 
in all of the 
places that I 
visited, but it 
teas at was in British 
Giiana that I 
got the liveliest 


specimens. They settle behind the knees and about the waist 
and are energetic at nightfall. I was out of alcohol and so I 
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used a liniment that one of the planters had in stock. It killed 
the parasites promptly, but it didn’t stop there. It searched 
me through and through, penetrating, burning until it finally 














Witp “Saprum” on Boston Ruspper ESTATES. 
. ProFessor J. B. HARRISON AT THE HEAD OF AN EXPLORING Parry. 


exhausted itself, except for the smell it left behind. It was seems the most valuable. I had often wondered why Professor 
fine, one felt so warm and comfortable when the ache stopped. Harrison and the very alert and scholarly Assistant Director of 
I was therefore able as an expert on tropical itches to diagnose Science and Agriculture, F. A. Stockdale, paid so much atten- 
tion to it. Nor was I enlightened when I saw the specimen 
planted by Jenman in the Botanical Gardens. It looked so 
scraggly and sickly, and was such a pitiful object. But when I 

















TAppinec “SAapitum” witH LAppeER. “SAPpIuM JENMANI” ON Lower EsseQulrso. 
saw a wild specimen, in soil adapted for it, a fine straight 
forest tree at least three feet in diameter, I began a revision of 


however 
Speaking of trees indigenous to British Guiana, that is, rub- my prior prejudices. Then, too, it develops that it is one of 
ber trees, the Sapinm Jenmani, called by the natives Touckpong, those trees than can be tapped far up on the trunk, and the 


my friends’ ailment and prescribe a remedy, not the liniment, 
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latex coagulates on the tree forming a very high-grade scrap. 
The department had some of the rubber valued some three 
years ago and the price put upon it was $1.06 per pound, when 
Para rubber was quoted at $1.07 and plantation at $1.16. The 
Imperial Institute analyzed the samples and they contained 93.7 
per cent. of rubber with a resin content of only 1.8 per cent. 
In 1909-10 the colony shipped 6,369 pounds of rubber, most of 
which was in scrap form and doubtless Sapium rubber. It was 
not all carefully collected, however, and it brought about $3,250. 

Jenman it was, who back in ’83, first really brought the rub- 
ber to the attention of the world. He journeyed far into the 
forest, found the trees which at first he thought belonged to 
the Ficus family. What he wrote of it is most interesting. In 
part it is as follows: 

“The trees were large individuals, four or five feet in diam- 





WaALLABA Forest. 


eter of trunk, and 120 or more feet high. Their trunks were 
long, straight and unbranched for 60 or 70 feet from the ground. 
The lowest six feet of one had been scarred, and from the 
scars the milk had run and was dried in tears or strings sev- 
eral inches long on the bark. Most of the congealed rubber was, 
however, contained in the fissures made by the cutlass cuts, 
from which places it was rather hard to extract it because of 
the tenacity with which it held to the inner bark from which it 
had oozed. I gathered and made a ball, following the Indian 
plan of winding it up like twine, of what was on the trunk. 
They score the trunk and then leave it, the milk oozes from 
the wounds, trickles down the bark and coagulates and be- 
comes dry in a few days. My guide said it took three days to 
dry, but I should have supposed a shorter time might accom- 
plish the change, the little rivulets are so very thin. That which 
was in the old cuts—cuts probably a year or more old—had 


turned black, but that in those recently made was nearly milk- 


white. The Indian boys, who are perhaps accustomed to play 


with the balls, as I noticed from several which they brought 





GEOLOGICAL STATION, PuruNI River. 


me, never make them large, they strip the dry strings very 
dexterously from the bark, taking good care to extract the 
larger portion to which | have alluded as partly concealed in the 
incisions, and stretching it with a good deal of tension, wind 
it up. These balls have wonderful elasticity and bound with very 
little impulsion several feet off the ground. The rubber, too, 
seems exceedingly tenacious and strong. This method of 
gathering is very economical of time, for it saves the tedious 
operation of catching the milk in a vessel as it issues from the 
wound, which is the most bothersome of all the operations. The 
principal objection to it is, that the rubber becomes soiled by 
the dirt adhering to the bark, a little of which it retains, and no 
doubt this would deteriorate its market value; but this deprecia- 














TENT Boat ON MAZARUNI. 


tion might be reduced to a minimum by carefully brushing the 
surface down prior to commencing collecting operations. Rub- 
ber which has foreign matter incorporated with it is classed 
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under the term negrohead in the market, though its value de- 
pends on the measure of its freedom from dirt or other sub 


stance having regard, of course, to the quality of the rubber 


itself when clean -. | regard the discovery of this tree of 


great interest and probable importance, attaining, as it does, 


such a vast size, and producing a material of apparently excellent 
The the 
calling it Touckpong and the drawacks Cumakaballi. 


Carabisi 
Noble in 


all its proportions, spreading and lifting its massjve head above 


quality Indians know it under two names, 


its neighbor's, it 


is one of the 
largest trees of 
the forest, and 
has a wide and 


general distribu- 


tion over the 


deep belt of low 


country in the 
colony. : 

In 1905 con- 
siderable planta- 


tions of the Sap- 
ium Jenmani had 
been established 
in the northwest 
district of British 
Guiana and there 
is no reason why 
they should not 
As 
a rule, the plant 


of this 


be successful. 


Ing spe 


, 
cies has been en- 


couraged when 
the trees are 
found wild, and 
where they ap 


pear to thrive the 
best. The plant- 
ers are also thus 


able to 





secure a 
good seed supply 
hand. 
Numbers of plan- 


close at 


tations are to be 
found in the 
county of _Ber- 


bice, on the Dem- 
erara river, on 
the lower reaclies 


of the Essequibo 


river. The gov 
ernment is also 
carrying .on ex- 


periments in tap- 
ping on its for- 
est 
the 
Bonagika creek that will soon tell the whole story of yield by 
a variety of methods 


reserve at 


mouth = of 


In addition to this at all of its experi- 
ment stations, in the northwest district, at Issororo, at Onder- 
neemirig, ‘Christianberg and Pomeroon the 
planting- Sapium,-and- carefully tabulating 
its growth, etc 


government has been 
every fact regarding 

Very little interest seems to be taken in Castilloa in the colony. 
A few 


found 


plantations have are to be 
in the 


tensive planting or any 


scattering trees, and they 
Botanic Gardens, of 
likelihood of it, 


But, as for any ex 
that 


course. 


is a vain hope. 








TAPPING BALATA TREE. 





lhe planters are not in favor of it and the government experts 
do not advise it. 

Speaking again of that indefatigable traveler, the late G. S. 
Jenman, he believed that in the Forsteronia gracilis, which he 


abundance. he had discovered another valuable 


source of He was camping far up on the Demerara 
river at Malili, some 200 miles from Georgetown, when, in one 


found in 
rubber. 


of his forest excursions, he cut deep into a festoon of bush- 
rope and was surprised at the quantity of latex that gushed 
wt He ent down 
forest giants to 
get at the whole 
vine, spent days 
in collecting latex 
and in trying to 
coagulate it, and 
finally sent rub- 
ber, flowers, 
leaves, etc., to 
Kew for identifi- 


cation and valu- 


ing. His report, 
which covers 
pages, is full of 
enthusiasm and 
interest. The In- 
dians called the 
vine Macwarrie- 
balli, and the bot- 
anists at Kew 
said it was the 
Forsteronia gra- 
cilis The ex- 
perts’ at Silver- 
town, to whom 
‘the rubber was 
submitted, said it 
was too. sticky 
and soft to be 
valuable. That, 


however, was in 
1888, when they 
would have 
turned down 
guayule, for ex- 
ample, and many 
other lesser rub- 
bers, as indeed, 
would any rubber 
manufacturer of 
that period. Per- 
haps, therefore, 
it may yet appear 
on the market 

Speaking of the 
lesser rubbers, 
and before begin- 
ning cn _balata, 
of which the colony ships large quantities, I want to refer again 
to what is commonly known as brittle balata from the Humiria 
floribunda. lf it is as abundant as some think and can be cheaply 
gathered, it should have a place. A British Guianian sent me a 
He had an 
The samples are before 
They are plastic, brownish in color, and very 
dense, and show but little elasticity. They look very much like 
I so wrote him, and his reply is certainly 
I append it 2s it has a certain value. 


sample shortly after my first visit to the colony. 
exaggerated idea of its value, however. 
me as | write. 
a low-grade gutta 
optimistic. 
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‘Your letter of recent date received today, and I most cer- 
tainly do not agree with your deductions. Brittle balata, or as it 
is sometimes called, bastard balata, is altogether different from 
Brittle balata is, in my long 
and experienced opinion, a caoutchouc, whereas the balata of 


the recognized balata of commerce. 
commerce is a gum. My samples are from the milk of latex 
of caoutchouc trees which grow in enormous numbers through- 
out the whole of tropical and subtropical America, hence the 
rubbers from them can be regularly shipped in enormous 
quantities. 

“I send you five samples made from caoutchoucs collected from 
our forest trees by very experienced bleeders. These five sam- 
ples are the same as sent to Europe and which have been well 
received, and have been valued at prices that will, I think, satis- 


factorily recoup us. 


“Although the enclosed samples are’ small, they are quite large 
enough for any real expert or for any capable manufacturer to 
judge by. 

“As soon as our new factory is started we hope to turn out 
and later on we have to establish 
branches in Trinidad, Brazil and Venezuela.” 

Back in “83 and again in ‘85 Jenman sent in a voluminous 
It was char- 


a very large supply may 


report concerning the “gutta” trees in the colony. 
acterized by the direct style that all of his communications show, 
of the fact that it was published as a dignified 
briefly 


and in spite 


governmental utterance, is fascinating reading. He 


sketches the 
botanist, recognized and noted hundreds of tropical trees, vines 


Indians and the bush negros, and an enthusiastic 


and plants, as he journeyed into the forest in his search for 


the “bully” tree. Bits of tropical experience crop up, as for 











TANK FOR COAGULATING BALATA. 


“I believe we have an assured trade with both England and 
Germany and perhaps also with Denmark, so I cannot see how 
we should fail with America, as your letter so manifestly indicates. 

“As before stated, these caoutchoucs can be easily obtained 
from trees that are enormously abundant, so that the rubbers 
from them should naturally be supplied at a lower price than the 
generality of such articles are. Therefore, we can ship to America 
if only the prices will allow us, and if only we can find trust- 
worthy people to ship to, because it is we alone who are ship- 
ping, and it is we alone who are to be afterwards paid for ar- 
ticles that only the market requires, therefore, we wish to know 
demand, as well as_ the 


approximate market 


market 


the present 


present approximate price of the samples sent vou 


example, the presence on the Savannahs of weree-weree fly 
that just as soon as the perspiration starts swarm over the 
face and creep into the eyes. The engineers on the Madeira- 
Mamoré Railway know all about them, and it may comfort 
them to know that Jenman, 26 years ago, spoke of them only 
as a trifling annoyance, as he did also of the Cabowroo (known 
in Central America as the Rodador). His examination of the 
balata bark was very thorough, and so understandable that it 
is worth quoting verbatim. 

“If a piece of partly dry bark be examined it presents (with- 
out going into the details of structure) three primary layers. 
The outer layer is dark brown, hard and dry; the next, which 
is usually much thicker, is rather spongy in tissue and lactiferous 
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and of a reddish raw beef color; the inner one is thin, more 
ligneous, a brown wood color and with fewer lactiferous vessels. 
The outer layer is subdivided into several very thin layers. 





divisions of the cortical tissue (or at least they only become 
so eventually as the layers peel off) for where they occur the 
outer layer dips into the thick lactiferous layer and so preserves 














SCENE ON THE ARRAWATTA BaARIMA River. 

They are of two kinds, and differ much in the density of their 
a dark brown and pale gray. In young 
trees there are few, but they increase with age. I have counted as 
many as twelve of each kind in the bark of a large tree. The 
that yields the balata milk, 
though the inner, more ligneous layer is not devoid of it. These 


cells. They alternat 


second primary layer is which 


British Guiana Gotp MINING. 
two layers are homogeneous and adherent to the wood until it 
is dry. The longitudinal fissures, which I have mentioned as a 


prominent external characteristic of the bark, are not absolute 





SCENE ON THE DEMERARA RIVER. 


its continuity. The thin layers of the external primary layer 
crack transversely in pieces an inch or two long, and by lateral 
contraction eventually scale off.” 

He had received a long letter from Sir Everard im Thurn, 
who had penetrated to many remote places in the colony, in 
which it was stated that many of the balata gatherers cut the 
trees down to extract»the milk. Jenman, as a servant of the 
government, was anxious to protect the property of the crown 
and hunted industriously for such violators of the laws, but 
apparently found none. The use of the wood of the tree for 
sugar rolls in the West Indian islands and for arms and shafts 
for windmiils in the Guianas is also noted by him. The trees 
were found to vary considerably m the amount of milk they 
gave. The collector would make a single cut in a tree, watch the 
flow for a few minutes and if it was not satisfactory go at once 
to another tree, claiming that it was a “male” tree and no 
good. As an adulterant the collectors then and now often add 
the latex of the Sapium Jenmani, if it happens to be plentiful 
in the vicinity of their camps. The methods of tapping, coagu- 
lating and handling are exactly the same as those already 
described in the story of balata in Dutch Guiana [see THe 
InvtA Rupeer Wortp, March 1, 1911.] 

According to Professor Harrison and Mr. Stockdale, British 
Guiana sent out its first balata in 1859, but rubber manufacturers 
would have none of it. In 1862, however, another effort brought 
it to the favorable attention of several British manufacturers, 
and a market was created. Three years later 20,000 pounds 
were exported. - Then the demand fell off for about ten years, 
when it revived. During 1908-9 1,090,405 pounds were pro- 
duced, valued at nearly one-half a million dollars. 1910-11 wil! 
probably see an increase both in product and value. By the 
way, as a lesson in modest taxation on exports, balata is taxed 
two cents a pound, and that in spite of its nearness to northern 
Brazil. The price of balata has varied exceedingly. In ’83 some 
parcels of it sold as low as 12 cents a pound, and for years it 
brought only 30 to 35 cents. Jenman adds that a company in 
Boston, Massachusetts, offered in ’83 to pay 50 cents a pound 
for it, if they could be assured a large and constant supply. 

The British Guiana statistics on balata are very informing, and 
surprisingly complete. Among other things they note that in 
1904-5 the United States took but 9 per cent. of the balata crop; 
in 1908-9, however, it took 25 per cent. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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The India-Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE quality of a large consignment of these goods was the 
main issue in an action at the Manchester May assizes, a 
good deal of technical evidence being tendered. Briefly 

stated, the action was brought by Redfern’s Rubber Works, sec- 

id, of Hyde near Manchester, against George Blake, a London 
rubber merchant, to recover a small 
balance of account owing and also 
damages for libel in respect of strong 

nguage used in writing about the quality of the heels, all of 
hose shipped abroad having been rejected. The case lasted 
two full days, the judge’s summing up taking more than an hour. 

the end, the special jury found for the plaintiff on the claim 
and for the defendant on the libel, honors thus being easy and 
osts divided. I shall not attempt in the space available to 
follow the evidence, but a few remarks on certain points will be 

f interest. As is not unusual in theses cases the experts called 
o testify to the quality of the rubber differed in their con- 
lusions. J. E. Baxter and J. W. O. Walker, for the plaintiff, saw 
nothing wrong with the heels, considering their low price, though 
ach of them spoke as to the difficulties connected with making a 
satisfactory black heel. For the defendant, Mr. Wild, manager of 
the Wood-Milne Works; Mr. Porter, manager of the Harboro 
Rubber Company, and Mr. Mallaby, of the Haycliffe Rubber 
Company, condemned the heels as unmerchantable and testified 
to having made quite satisfactory goods at the same price. A 
good deal of evidence was given as to the natural life of such 
cheap heels and both sides were in general agreement that no 
more than six months’ guarantee for keeping in stock could 
be given and that a life of four to six weeks on the heel was 
all that could be expected. When Mr. Porter was shown one of 
his cheap heels in perfect condition, after four years in a stock 
room and counsel suggested that it was a freak, he replied amid 
laughter that it was a tribute to the general excellence of the 
Harboro Company’s manufacture, and he went on to explain 
that though for commercial reasons they only gave a six months’ 
guarantee they certainly did not expect the heels to begin to 
deteriorate at the end of that period. The analysts who gave 
evidence in court were William Thomson, F. I. C., for the plain- 
tiff, and H. L. Terry, F: I. C., for the defendant. 

Mr. Thomson, when questioned as to the quality, said he had 
nothing to say on the point, while Mr. Terry in reply to a similar 
query, said it consisted largely of reclaimed and crumb rubber of 
low quality, as reported in his analysis, though in cross-examina- 
tion he said that he had not attempted to give separate figures 
for new and old rubber as this was impossible. 

With regard to the composition of the heels which the judge 
said should be called “the formula” not “the mixing,” a rather 
interesting situation arose. When the plaintiff was on the wit- 
ness stand his own counsel asked him to give the composition 
of the heels; this he proceeded to do in full, and the interesting 
details found their way into an evening paper. As the cross- 
examining counsel wished for further details from a book not in 
court, it was arranged that the book should be fetched by motor 
car from the works. The luncheon interval then took place and 
on resumption the plaintiff took up a different position and 
appealed to the judge that the contents of the book, which had 
now arrived, should not be given in open court, as being con- 
‘erned with trade secrets. The judge at once agreed to this, 
saying he would not have permitted the former evidence if the 
plaintiff had objected at the time. After some discussion it was 

greed that the defendant’s counsel might look at the book on 


BLACK HEEL 
PADS. 


giving an undertaking that they would not make any use of its 
contents, not that anybody in court thought that the two K. C.’s 
concerned were at all likely to introduce further competition 
into the heel trade by way of augmenting their incomes. It was 
rather unfortunate, the judge remarked, that neither party could 
produce the original samples on which the order was said to 
have been placed, as it would have enabled the question: of 
quality to have been elucidated. With regard to the plaintiff's 
contention that a rubber merchant such as the defendant should 
be able to judge whether deliveries are up to sample or not, the 
judge said that it was not obligatory on the defendant to recognize 
any defects which were not at once perceptible to the senses. 
There was no obligation on a purchaser to employ analysis or 
probe for possible defects; the law said that the manufacturer 
was responsible for any defects not at once discernible. 

THE remarks in THE INDIA RuBBER Wor-p of May Ist, in Re- 
claiming Litgation in Great Britain, are of more than passing in- 
terest, as they embody what is, of 
course, an authoritative statement from 
The Simplex Rubber Company, second, 
that they are not likely to be engaged in any litigation, for the 
present at all events. The writer of the article uses the terms 
“reclaiming” and “reforming” as if they were synonymous, Rightly 
or wrongly, however, they have quite a distinct significance in 
England. Rubber reclaiming has long been carried on by num- 
erous firms in England, the article produced being sold in the 
mass by the cwt. or ton to rubber manufacturers. On the other 
hand, rubber reforming, or remaking, as it is also called, is 
carried on by firms who take a customer’s old rubber article, 
grind it up, remould it, and sell it back to him. This, at least, is 
the business which was carried on by Gare at his works at Hazel 
Grove, solid cab tires and buffers being the goods chiefly con- 
cerned. Since competition arose in the reforming market, the 
business seems to have developed in the direction of general 
mechanical rubber manufacturing, and only those who are in the 
secrets of the different factories know whether the goods turned 
out can strictly be called reformed or whether they are not, in 
reality, identical with the ordinary rubber works product, consist- 
ing largely of reclaimed rubber. As mentioned in the article, the 
opposition to Gare’s patent (now the property of the Simplex 
Company) was not successful, nor, I may add, was Gare’s op- 
position to the patent of Hyatt and Lenn. The original patents 
of Karavodigne and Roux are now being worked by the Mill- 
wall Rubber Company, second, at Harpenden, whose advertise- 
ments have warned purchasers against goods which infringe 
their patent. Among other “reformers” the Premier Company 
is the most important in point of capitalization, work being car- 
ried on under Unmisch’s patent. The most recent flotation con- 
nected with reforming is the Letchworth Rubber Company, sec- 
ond, registered on May 19 with a capital of £4,000, to acquire a 
license to work the Gare process. 

CHARLES BLair, late works manager of the Mersey Reclaim- 
ing Company, second, of Stockport, is now engaged in develop- 
ing a reclaiming process which he has 
patented. He has had a good deal of 
experience in this line, having been en- 
gaged in it many years before going to the Mersey company. 
Like others concerned in reclaiming, he would like to see Brit- 
ish rubber manufacturers use a larger proportion of reclaimed 
rubber with their new rubber. I don’t know how he arrives at 
his figures, but he says that the British use about 3 per cent. of 


REFORMING 
LITIGATION, 


SHORT 
MENTION, 
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reclaimed rubber in general goods, against 30 per cent. used 

in America, 
Tuis is made in Great Britain by only two firms, the Northern 
Flexible Metallic Tubing Company, of Bradford, Yorkshire, and 
the klexible Metallic Tube Company, of 


FLERISES MSTALLIO rhese firms are 


TUBING 


Ponders End, London 
large purchasers of strip rubber, which 
is used to make the tubing air-tight. It is about 14 years since 
this business commenced, considerable difficulty being experienced 
at the outset The demand 
for this tubing has shown continuous expansion in recent years 

Mr. R. W. Eccles, 
New Liverpool Rubber ( 
F. Reddaway & ( 


manager Mit 


with the galvanizing of the metal 


who has been for some time manager of the 


ympany, second, has gone to Messrs 


ompany, second, Manchester, as general com 
manager at the 
The New 


ias been already referred to in these notes 


Rubber ¢ 


mercial was formerly 


Castk 


pool Rubber Company 


Rubber Company, second, Warrington Liver 


original Liverro ompar.y taken over by Messrs. 
Macintosh & Company, 
death at comparatively early age of Mr. James 


as the 
Chas 

Che 
Iddon, of the 


will be 


second 


recent 


Leyland firm of rubber machinists, 


both 


well-known 


1 in the trade, from a personal 


Iddon had, 


of the requirements of the rub 


generally reg 
and business standpoint. From small beginnings, Mr 
by his ingenuity and close study 


high position it now occupies, 


ber trade, raised his firm to the 
Before commencing busi 


had 


Leyland Rubber 


home and foreign estimation 
Brookfield Ironworks, Leyland, in 1887, he 
post of e1 it the works of the 


elopments in rubber machinery, of 


both in 


ness at the long 


held the 
Company. Of the various de 


which he was the pioneer, it is perhaps with the largely extended 


use of the hydraulic vulcanizing press that his name has been 


most intimately associated 
\ well-known w 


the person of G. E 


Manchester district has 


Ferguson, of the 


terproofer of the 


passed away in firm of 


Ferguson, Shiers & Co., mill is at Failsworth This busi 


1294 


Heywood proofing firm of Z 


having been connected 


Mistovski & 


ness was started in 


partners 
with the Company, 
now for many years defunct. 

Slazenjer & Co., the 
don, has been floated as a public limited company, with a capital 
of £265,000 [—$1,289,622] An part of the 
is the balls, make 
adopted by the Lawn Tennis Association as the standard ball for 


well-known sporting outfitters of Lon 


important business 


sale of lawn tennis Slazenjer's having been 


tournaments about ten years ago, Ayres balls having previously 


held this position. The firm are large buyers of uncovered balls 


from the rubber manufacturers and fin‘sh them off in their own 


factory, at least this is what is generally understood. As re 


gards the there is no sign of any diminution in its 


popularity, the number of touroments having greatly 


game, 
increased 
Chis is not only in England, but to a lesser 


in recent years 


degree, all over Europe, so that it is a safe supposition that the 
income of the new company will show increased profits in its 
lawn tennis department. Of course, Slazenjer’s have no mo- 
nopoly, except as regards tournaments, as there are various other 
considerably less price, which fill the 


makes of balls, some at a 


requirements of a section of the community 


THE ‘CASTILLOA" TROPHY. 


offered at the coming rubber ex 


home” to the 


Among the trophies to be 


hibition, all of which were “at and those 


interested in the show, it is unanimously agreed that the $1,000 


press 


trophy of Tur INnpta Rurper Wortp of New York deserved the 


praise and admiration that it received. Already of commanding 


proportions, and mosi elegantly and suitably designed, it was 


placed on a double plinth in the center of the other cups, above 
work of art in bright and oxydized 


1911.] 


tow ered, a real 


May, 


which it 


silve: [Tropical Life 
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GIANT RUBBER COVERED ROLLS. 


5 ters North British Rubber Co., Limited (Castle Mills, Edin- 
burgh), recently covered some rolls for Charles Walmsley 
& Co., Limited, paper makers’ engineers, Bury, which they believe 
are the largest rubber-covered rolls ever used in Great Britain. 


Several rolls were rubber covered, and from the photograph 


GIANT Rupper Coveren Row 


some idea of the size may be gathered. The rolls were 3) inches 


and 225 inches over all, and weighed over six 


Walmsley & Co., constructed the machines in which 
make paper at 650 feet per minute, for 


in diameter, 
tons each 
they are to be used to 


Edward Lloyd, Limited, Sittingbourn« 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS IN COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
FFICIAL statement of values of exports of manufacturers 
of india-rubber and gutta-percha for the month of April, 


first ten months of five fiscal years, beginning 


1911, 
July 1 


and the 


,00ts All 
and Other 
Shoes. Rubber. 
$92,305 $722,751 
1,801,977 4,475,544 


Belting, 
Packing 
and Hose 
$230,708 
1,511,975 


Tora. 


$1,045,764 


MonTHs. 


April, 1911 
July-March 





“$1,894,282 $5,198,295 
1,593,696 4,082,427 
San 1,139,271 3,165,096 
Total, 1907-08..... 1,141,634 1,365,616 3,122,544 
Total, 1906-07 1,040,560 1,007,935 3,015,892 5,064,387 
Tue above heading “All Other Rubber,” for the last ten months, 
includes the following details relating to Tires: 
For All 
Automobiles. Other. 
values $202,233 $67,412 
1,325,903 411,801 


$479,213 


742,683 
580,088 
,225, 882 


1910-11. 
1909-19 
1908-09. 


Total, 
Total, 
Total, 


Tora. 
$269,645 
1,737,704 


$2,007,349 


MOonrTHS. 
April, 1911 
July-March 





Total, 1910-1911 . .$1,528,136 


BRIEF MENTION. 

\ spECIMEN of Castilloa elastica rubber, in crepe form and of 
very excellent quality, reaches THe InprA Rupper Worip from 
Messrs. David Bridge & Co., Limited, the rubber machinery en- 
gineers of Manchester, England, who describe it as having been 
coagulated under the Da Costa system. [See I. R. W., January 1, 
1911, page 129.] The rubber referred to was produced in Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, on the property of El Palmar Rubber Estates, 


[See I. R. W., May 1, 1910, page 283.] 


Limited. 
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The Manufacture of Insulated Wire—II 


By a Practical Man. 


STRIP MACHINE INSULATION, 


HE application of rubber for insulation by this method differs 
materially from the one just described. The rubber in its 
preparation goes through precisely the same process. But 

instead of passing from the mixing mills to the insulating machine, 
it first goes to the calender. Here it is sheeted to specified thick- 
nesses and wound between sheeting upon mandrels. These sheets 
are afterward cut into strips by a machine devised for that pur- 
pose, and automatically wound, or wound by hand, upon bobbins 
or reels for use in the strip machine. An advantage in this 
method is found in that the insulation material can be used hot 
or ccid. Cut into strips it can be held at the convenience of 
the operator. A disadvantage develops in the necessity for splic- 
ing strips (their length depending on the size of the roll pro- 
duced from the calender) ; during which the machine for apply- 
ing this form of insulation must of necessity stand idle. An- 
other advantage is seen in less time being required in prepara- 
tion of insulation material. Rubber, for example, can be used 
with less care in its washing, and the compound stocks are not 
passed through a refiner. 

A machine for the aplication of rubber strip to wire is in 
marked contrast to a spewing michine. Its body resembles that 
of an ordinary machine shop lathe; is of iron and stands about 
hip high. These stands are equipped with one or more frames 
for holding grooved wheels. The grooves in these wheels corre- 
spond to the size of insulation it is desired to apply, consequently 
there are many such wheels, If, for example, a heavy coat of 
insulation material is to be applied, experience may dictate that 
the proper thickness can be secured by use of five strips. This 
would mean the use of five sets of two wheels each, the groove 
in each set nicely graduated to match the growing diameter as 
each strip is added. To illustrate: The wire or cable is un- 
coiled from the holding reel and one end passed through the first 
set of wheels. Above and below these wheels are bobbins hold- 
ing the supply of strip insulation. Strips from these bobbins have 
been passed through a guide, and coming in contact with the 
cable are enfolded upon it in such a manner as to leave a seam 
on one side. Passing immediately between the grooved wheels 
their pressure closes the seam and trims away the surplus in- 
sulation material, leaving, however, a bead. + This shows the 
wire with the first layer applied, and it passes swiftly through 
the length of the machine, receiving from each set of bobbins 
successive plies of material. As most cables, small as well as 
large, call for a layer of rubber coated tape, it is wrapped upon it 
as it leaves this machine, and is then wound on the receiving 
drum. The value peculiar to this method is now evident: In- 
sulation material, in preparation of which no especial pains has 
been taken to free it from foreign substances, is applied to a 
wire or cable in successive layers. These layers calendered to 
an exact thickness, and applied as shown, must, of mechanical 
necessity, hold the cable in center, and the chances are worth 
taking that each layer of insulation material will close most, if 
not all, defects in the layer immediately preceding. A cable of 
this sort can be produced at the rate of 15,000 feet per day, and 
six to eight men are required to handle the machine. For the 
production of lighter insulation, smaller machines are used, and 
a single workman can handle a job calling for one or two layers. 
These machines are used in conjunction with the spewing ma- 
chine, where the latter applies a seamless “core,” and the other 
one or more layers of strip. While for single wire and small 
strands less men are required in the strip method than for the 


seamless, they are handicapped by the necessity for stopping 
when bobbins are empty, while’ a spewing machine may be 
operated continuously. 

The ten-strand machine is one that covers ten 14 B & S, or 
other size wires at one operation with two layers: a core of 
red or white, and a cover of black. A spewing machine is used 
for the core material. The machine head is bored for ten wires 
which pass thence to the “stripper.” Two bobbins, one above 
and the other below, apply to each side of the strands a broad 
strip of black insulation material, which, in contact with the 
wires, passes between grooved wheels which compress the stock 
about each wire, although not completely covering them. These 
ten strands in form of a wide band are wrapped about steel 
drums holding from 10,000 to 15,000 feet each. Such a machine, 
properly handled, should produce 200,000 feet per day. 

Vulcanizing of insulation applied in this manner differs in 
no essential particular from that employed for seamless. Open 
steam vulcanizers of various sizes are used. The drums or pans 
are placed upon a truck that slides into the curing chamber and 
remains there during the process. Once vulcanized the insulated 
wire or cable is transferred to reels of convenient size for the 
next operation—usually that of braiding, to pass therefrom 
through the various successive steps of the process—waxing, 
finishing, testing, to the stock or shipping rooms. 

As noted above, 14 B & S is produced ten strands at one 
operation. After vulcanization these strands are split apart on 
a machine that coils the ten strands upon ten small reels, and 
ready for the braiding machines. 

The testing department of an insulated wire factory is its 
most interesting and important division. It occupies the position 
of inspector and final judge of all the work of all the processes. 
It is the repository of those heartless things the “specifications,” 
and there must be decided the fine points of fitness. Doubtless 
the fact that insulation must conform to certain rigid exactions, 
has a lot to do with the careful supervision demanded of all 
branches of the manufacture of insulation. After the expendi- 
ture of time and money in carrying, say, a 19-conductor cable, 
through the elaborate steps of its production in lengths of 5,280 
feet each, to have it “break down” in the electrical testing, is 
humiliating not to say demoralizing; time is lost, profits dis- 
appear. There are several factors that contribute to such a 
result: 

1. Lack of care (proper apparatus) in preparing rubber and 
compounding ingredients. 

2. Careless workmanship, and inexpert handling of the wire 
covered by unvulcanized insulation material. 

3. Sacrifice of quality to the demands for “greater produc- 
tion.” 

In short, it is susceptible of easy demonstration that intelligent 
care distributed through all steps of every process in the manu- 
facture of insulated wire, pays. 

A diagram or profile of these two methods can be shown thus, 
indicating steps in process and apparatus: 

Spewing Machine: 
. Coil of wire or cable to be covered on reel stand, to 
. Spewing machine (production 10 hours, 75,000 feet.) 
. Hot closet for insulation stock. 
. Narrow table and soapstone box. 
. Receiving drum or pan. 
. Taping machine. 
. Vulcanizer. 
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8. Reeling from drum or pan to reels for braiding. 
9. Braiding and twisting. 
10. Saturating and finishing. 
11. Lead covering or armoring. 
12. Electrical testing. 
Strip Machine (10 strand) : 
1. Wire in frame holding 10 coils. 
2. Spewing machine for applying core. 
3. Strand strip machine. (Production 10 hours, 200,000 feet.) 
4. Receiving drum. 
Strip Machine (single wire or stranded conductor) : 
1. Coil of wire on reel stand, to 


2. Strip machine (production 10 hours 15,000 feet.) 
3. Taper, to 

4. Receiving drum, to 

5. Vulcanizer, to 

6. Reeling off and distributing. 

7. Braiding and twisting. 

8. Saturating and finishing. 

9. Lead covering or arrhoring. 


. Electrical testing. 


S 





SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING CONVEYOR 
BELTS. 





BY JOHN J. RIDGEWAY. 

M* attention was first drawn to belt conveyors some twenty 

years since, and the idea appealed to me, especially when 
contrasted with what was then in use, the common type of scrap- 
ing conveyors with flights, either chain, knuckle jointed or wire 
connected, working in metal troughs and carrying material in 
bulk or packages. Without any particular claim to a musical 
ear, I could not help but hear some of the Wagnerian music 
played by these appliances, and it seemed a fair inference that 
anything so ear-piercing and rest-disturbing could not be pro- 
duced by machinery unless at a fearful cost of wear and tear. 
The silent efficiency of the belt conveyor, the proof in bicycle 
and auto tires of the ability of caoutchouc to withstand abrasion 
under conditions far more exacting than ever obtain in belt 
conveying, the quantity possible to be conveyed, the extremely 
small power needed, the flexibility of delivery, the low operating 
and maintenance cost convinced me then that the belt conveyor 
would be the most efficient aid to economy in the transportation 
of material in bulk or package, within the possibilities of its 
utilization. That is where items like quality have not been sacri- 
ficed in order to obtain a low price, driving pulleys miniraized, 
in order to get traction, and the belt depreciated in quality until 
it gives too high a maintenance cost. 

The belt per se, leaving out the question of quality for the 
moment, has certain items of cost inherent in it—factory cost, 
advertising and selling, freight, transportation and cartage, from 
which items the consumer receives no benefit whatever. The 
fabric is the only item from which the consumer receives any 
direct benefit in a poor quality belt. To illustrate: dig founda- 
tion for a house, build sub and superstructure and get as far 
as the roof. The man who would roof with tissue paper instead 
of tar paper would be considered woefully deficient in ordinary 
common sense, and yet that is what some have done in conveyor 
belts. The purchaser ignorant and anxious for low price and 
in his ignorance listens to arguments of “just as good” and 
won't be moved by intelligent argument and proof. The sales- 
man fearing loss of contract and thoughtless of the ultimate 
result, makes the quality to conform, to his own detriment and 
that of the user. They indulge in mutual recrimination, whereas, 
they should stop and show a disposition to coolly consider the 
proposition, mutually bear the onus, shake hands and reform. 
In an article like a rubber belt, where the man who made it 





can’t identify its quality after it has left the vulcanizing press— 
how necessary it is that care should be exercised to do business 
only with thase who have firmly imbedded in their minds the 
absolutely necessary maintenance of quality. 

The engineer in charge of the construction of new plants or 
the renovation of old ones leaves a space for the installation 
of a belt conveyor so circumscribed as to occasion unavoidable 
wear and tear and the purveyor to suit his customer concedes 
what he knows is wrong, to the detriment of both. 

For instance, one often sees the leads or noses of feeding 
chutes extended four or five feet parallel with the belt, causing 
any material that was falling through the chute, when it should 
spread, to be ground the full length of these leads. The result 
is the wearing of the belt with absolutely no justification when 
the remedy is simple, namely, to set the chutes at an angle to 
the travel of the belt so that any material falling through would 
constantly free itself. 

Those who have belt conveyors in charge are often thought- 
less of the risks they run when they permit a*workman, in clear- 
ing the transfer chutes, to use a shovel or hoe. This is often 
dropped, and before anything can be done, hundreds of dollars 
worth of damage occasioned. A remedy for this is equally 
simple. The instrument used to clean transfer chutes ought 
to be attached by chain or otherwise, so that by no possibility 
could it drop through. 

Conveyor belts are often left fully loaded and without the 
necessary motor control are started up at full speed, a condition 
absolutely unjustifiable and yet one that often occurs. 

The troughing idlers are often constructed more for the im- 
mediate convenience of their individual manipulation than with 
the thoughtful consideration of the wear and tear of the belt 
which first, last and always being the large item, ought to be 
considered. Pulleys in line, when driven, have a tendency to act 
like a pair of shears, and this is continuous and intensified when 
the loads are heavier than they ought to be or the carriers are 
spaced too wide apart, and this also is ‘a fruitful source of 
destruction to the belt. 

As a rule, in belt conveyors of any appreciable length, the belt 
represents at least two-thirds of the initial cost of installation, 
and it would hardly seem the part of wisdom to prejudice two- 
thirds which is subject to constant wear, for a saving in one- 
third which, in the nature of the material and the character of 
the work that it performs, should last almost indefinitely. 

The criterion of merit in an article for commercial uses is 
that it should represent, in service or efficiency, the greatest 
possible return for the amount of money expended and right 
here comes in this everlasting question of last cost. The writer 
knows of cases where conveyor belts have cost $12 per foot, in 
contrast with others that have cost $1.75 per foot, operating for 
the same time under almost identical conditions and handling 
the same type material. In the first case the sharp pencil was 
used with telling effect, and in the second case a more far-seeing 
judgment was exercised. 

It is impossible in a short article of this kind to go into this 
subject much more fully, but if enough has been made clear to 
occasion a little more thought to the essential requirements of 
intelligent purchase of this type of machinery, the writer wil! 
consider himself amply repaid. 





Tue Unitep States Consut at Sandakan, Borneo, reports 
40,000 acres under cultivation to rubber in British North Borneo, 
in 1910. On the various plantations some 15,000 coolies are em- 
ployed, and the number will have to be increased to 50,000 as 
soon as the trees become productive. Large plants have been 
established at Sarawak and other points to handle the crude 
gums—gutta-percha, gutta-jelutong, gutta-jangkar and caout- 
chouc—which are being purchased in increasing quantities from 
the natives. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


ISSUED MAY 2, 1911. 
O. 990,838. Tire pump. B. G. Coe, assignor to The Coe-Stapley 
N Manufacturing Co.—both of Bridgeport, Conn. 
990,848. Tire. James B. Crawford and James R. Milliken—both 
of Sioux City, Iowa. 
090,956. Vehicle wheel tire. M. Clark, Chicago, III. 
90,956. Pneumatic tire. P. E. Doolittle, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. As- 
signor to Doolittle Rim Co., Ltd. 
991,003. Tire protector. H. A. Mielke, Raymond, Minn. 
91,010. Tire pump. J. W. Nesbett, Riverside, Cal. 
91,013. Grip tread for vehicte tires. C. J. Ohllson, N. Y. 
991,127. Tapping knife for rubber trees. P. L. Barrenquy, El Salto de 
Agua, Mexico. 
991,256. Repair sheet. T. Whilde, Bellingham, Wash. 
991,271. Insulating board. S. Cabot, Canton, Mass. 
991,286. Antiskid chain for automobile tires. O. Falkenwalde, assignor 
to the Snap-On Tire Chain Co.—both of Baltimore, Md. 
991,328. Quick detachable wheel tire. L. H. Lamkin, Natchez, Miss. 
91,374. Hose coupling. W. J. Rolle, Oilfields, Cal. 
91,458. Tire shoe building apparatus. R. Rowley, New York, and J. J. 
Coomber, Jersey City, N. J. 
Trade Marks. 
Greenwood Manufacturing & Supply Co., Boston, Mass. 
Sun. For shredded metallic packing. 
52,582. Lewis & Tylor, Ltd., Cardiff, Wales. 
woven machine belting, etc. 
W. L. Barrell, Lawrence, Mass. 


48,895. The word 


The Word Gripoly. For 


The word Plutol. For belting, 


The Electric Cable Co., Bridgeport, Conn. The word Engineer. 


For rubber covered insulated wires and cables. 
ISSUED MAY 9, 1911. 


D. C. Thomas, Bronwydd, Llanishen, England. 
S. Gordon, Washington, 


1,563. Tire. 


Cushioned tire for automobile wheels. 


991,657. Siphon. S. Sekine, Chicago, IIl. 


991,737. Automobile tire. S. J. Moore, assignor of % to T. Koop and 
O. J. Boesel. New Bremen, Ohio. 

991,744. Sectional vehicle tire. A. H. Peloubet, Newark, N. J. 

991,769. Hose Clamp. A. G. Catelain, Chicago, III. 

991,798. Tooth brush. J. Orthwein, assignor of %4 to F. Haas—both of 
Suffern, N. Y. 

991,831. Ankle support and protector. H. J. Collis, Taunton, Mass. 

991,894. Tire shoe. R. Rowley, New York, and J. J. Coomber, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

991,895. Antiskid attachment for wheel tires. 
Keith, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

991,949. Tire valve. Fred B. Carlisle, Malden, Mass., assignor to Standard 
Auto Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 

992,050. Hose coupling. H. W. Peterson, Seattle, Wash. 

992,052. Vehicle tire. M. A. Phillips, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Trade Marks. 

52,513. McGraw Tire and Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio. 
Imperial. For rubber automobile tires. 

55,202. E. Faber, New York. Representation of an armorial shield. For 
rubber erasers, rubber bands, etc. 


ISSUED MAY 16, 1911. 
P. Ernenwein, New York. 
992,239. Stud for tire covers. A. Noel, Paris, France. 
992,259. Horn and other articles constructed from flexible tubing. E. 
Rubes, assignor of % to L. Rubes—both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hose nozzle. F. Wheatley, Kansas City, Mo. 
Boot or shoe. J. J. Mulconroy and E. S. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elastic tire. F. Schiller, Prague, Austria-Hungary. 
Tire. J. P. Schmand, Roselle Park, N. J. 
Hose coupling. C. F. W. Lasch, Louisville, Ky. 
Spring wheel. G. Leeper, Visalia, Cal. 
Bottle filling apparatus. Thomas J. Levey, Washington, D. C., 
assignor to the International Cap and Sealing Machine Co., High- 


landtown, Md. 
ISSUED MAY 23, 1911. 
Armored tire. G. D. Moore and R. L. Morgan, Worcester, Mass. 
Filler for tires. F. T. Roberts, New York. 
Vehicle wheel and tire. M. Clark, Chicago, II. 
Process for filling hollow tires. W. H. Goodfellow, Detroit, Mich. 
Vehicle wheel. J. G. McAlpine, Gilroy, Cal. 
Overshoe retainer. W. G. Wheeler, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Tire tread. N. J. Busby, Boston, Mass. 
Resilient tire. I. G. A. Kitchen, Scotforth, Lancaster, England. 


C. E. Russell and T. M. 


The word 


992,177. 


Rubber tire. 


ISSUED MAY 30, 1911. 

Construction of warning horns. F. Berton, Paris, France. 

Hose band. G. Ferguson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

993,498. Hose nozzle and sprinkler. J. H. Bolitho, Boone, Iowa. 

993,632. Tire case. B. A. Alperin, New York, assignor to L. B. Gleason, 
Delhi, N. Y. 

993,803. Elastic webbing. W. G. Smith, assignor to The Russell Manu- 
facturing Co.—both of Middletown, Conn. 

993,858. Spring wheel. F. T. Maurer, Kansas City, Mo. 

993,957. Vehicle wheel tire. M. B. Carmody, Columbus, Ohio. 

994,005. Nozzle holder for garden hose. T. N. Jones, Boulder, Colo., 
assignor of % to J. H. Hall, Belvidere, Neb. 

994,025. Hose reel. B. H. Montgomery, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Trade Marks. 

55,008. The Vulcanized Rubber Co., New York. 
For rubber combs. 

55,131. Goodyear Rubber Hose and Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
word Spartan. For rubber hose, etc. 

55,133. Goodyear Rubber Hose and Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
word Rival. For rubber belting, etc. 

55,134. Goodyear Rubber Hose and Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
word Marvel. For rubber belting. 

56,135. Dr. Alexander & Posnansky, Chemische Fabrik, Coepenick, near 
Berlin, Germany. The word Apee. For erasers. 


993,336. 
993,444. 


The word Rheingold. 
The 
The 


The 


[Norse.—Printed copies of specifications of United States patents may be 
obtained from Tue Inp1a Ruspper Wortp office at ten cents each postpaid.) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 

The number given is that assigned to the Patent at the filing of the applica- 
tion, which in the case of these listed below was in 1909. 
*Denotes Patents for American Inventions. 

[ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OrrFiciaL Journat, May 3, 1911.] 

428 (1910). A. J. Jackson, Knutsford, Cheshire. 
511 (1910). Vehicle wheels. M. Brown, Dublin. 
527 (1910). Pneumatic india-rubber springs. E. B. Killen, London. 
585 (1910). Mud-guards. S. G. Jones, London. 
638 (1910). Vehicle wheels. W. Liebe Harkort, 
Haspe, Westphalia, Germany. 
662 (1910). Wheel tire. A. J. Michelin, Paris. 
670 (1910). Inflating device for tires. R. Connell, 
New Zealand. 
710 (1910). Vehicle wheels. R. A. Matthews, Beeston, Nottingham. 
718 (1910). India-rubber. L. A. M. Banchieri, Milan, Italy. 
719 (1910). India-rubber. L. A. M. Banchieri, Milan, Italy. 
*745 (1910). Vehicle wheels. D. Moriarty, New Orleans, 
783 (1910). Tire-valve. W. Loebinger, St. Apernstrasse, 
Germany. 
818 (1910). 
995 (1910). 
1,019 (1910). 
[ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OFFiciaL JournaL, May 10, 1911.) 
1,083 (1910). Neck-tie retainers. L. M. Feery and M. Feery, London. 
1,104 (1910). Vehicle wheels. E. Webb, Marples, Cheshire. 
*1,176 (1910). Vehicle wheels. J. H. Van Arsdale, St. Louis, Missouri. 
*1,191 (1910). Boots, etc. F. L. Rouse, Somerville, Mass., U. S. A. 
*1,207 (1910). India-rubber compositions. J. Smith, Chicago, Illinois, 
1,239 (1910). Breathing apparatus. A. B. Draeger, H. Draegerwerk and 
B. Draeger, Luebeck, Germany. 
1,239 (1910). Vehicle wheels. L. G. Stidder, Harrow, Middlesex. 
1,270 (1910). Tread-surface attachment to wheel rim. L. E. Finelle, Le 
Havre, France. 
*1,317 (1910). Vehicle wheels. L. M. Wolffsohn, New York. 
1,339 (1910). Wheel tires. L. Gaucheraud, Lyon, France. 
1,414 (1910). Valves, E. E. Dudley and W. Dudley, London. 


[ABsSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OrFiciaL Journat, May 17, 1911.) 
1,526 (1910). C. Chertemps, Soissy-Sous-Montmorency, 
France. 
1,568 (1910). 
Mfg. Co., 
Scotland. 
1,589 (1910). 
1,780 (1910). 
1,803 (1910). 
1.842 (1910). 
shire. 


Tire valves. 


Gut-Harkorten near 


Christ Church, 


Louisiana. 
Cologne, 


Boots, etc. G. Looms, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Belts and bands. J. Haslan, London. 
Wheel tires. P. Vandervelde, Brussels, Belgium. 


Vehicle wheels. 


Rubber-tired winding wheel for sewing machine. Singer 
and H. Macfarlane, Singer, Clydebank, Dumbartenshire, 


S. Goldenstein, Paris, France. 


Wheel tires. W. Molloy, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Molding-wheel tires. _R. Haddam, London, 
Herseshoes. R. G. W. Pockett, Leckhampten, Gleucester 


Dental gags. 
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S. R. Willcox, Hexton, Hertfordshire. 
S. R. Willcox, Hexton, Hertfordshire. 
M. A. Kennedy, Toronto, 


Motor vehicles. 
Motor vehicles. 
Chain armor for pneumatic tires. 


1,851 (1910). 

1,852 (1910). 

1,916 (1910). 
Canada. 

1,940 (1910). 

2,023 (1910). 

2,080 (1910). 

[AssTractep 1n THE ILLUSTRATED Orriciat Journat, May 24, 1911.] 

2,136 (1910). Hot water bottles; stoppers. F. Schutze, London. 

2,272 (1910). Wheel tires. H. F. Anns, Beckenham, Kent. 

2,276 (1910). Vehicle pulleys. P. Powley, Leigh-on-Sea, 
and J. Brown, London. 

2,289 (1910). Wheel tires. C. L. 
Ballard, Dudley. 

*2,375 (1910). Vehicle wheels. L. L. Rogers, Boston, Massachusetts. 

2,379 (1910). Vehicle wheels. L. A. Cottray, London. 

2,632 (1910). Vehicle J. Slee, Newton 
Lancashire. 

2,684 (1910). Boots, etc., of 
Kingswood, near Bristol. 


T. Sloper, Devizes, Wiltshire. 
London. 
Ferrand, Bingley, Yorkshire. 


Wheel tires, etc. 
Valves. J. Dowell, 
Vehicle wheels. V. 


wheels; Essex, 


Wells, Tipton, Staffordshire, and F. L. 


wheels; springs. le-Willows, 


rubber. A. Goldsmith and C. Saunders, 


(Asstractep 1n THE ILLUSTRATED Orriciat Journat, May 31, 1911.] 


2,805 (1910). 

2,891 (1910). 
Sweden. 

2,902 (1910). Vehicle wheels. Société Generale des Etablissements Ber- 
gougnon et Cie., Clermont-ferrand, Puy-de-dome, France. 

2,956 (1910). Bottle-stoppers. G. Passler, Duesseldorf, Heerdt, Germany. 
2,960 (1910). Anti-skidding tire. J. H. Marley and W. J. Carey, Lon- 
don, 
2,972 (1910). 
2,978 (1910). 
3,112 (1910). 
3,219 (1910). 
land. 
3,225 (1910). 
3,317 (1910). 


Gunstone, Bath, England. 
balls, etc. I. Lund, Helsingborg, 


Vehicle wheels. A. F. 
Molding india-rubber 


C. J. Watts, London. 

Wheel tires. J. F. W. Ure, London. 

Vehicle wheels. J. Donkin, Bornemouth. 

Vehicle wheels. W. E. Carmont, Richmond, Surrey, Eng- 


Wheel tires, etc. 


Wheel tires. E. J. Clark, Leytonstone, Essex, England. 
Anti-skidding wheel. B. E. Clarke, London. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS ISSUED (with Dates of Application). 


422,521 (January 20, 1910). A. Ducasble and L. Michel. Pneumatic tire 
with concave, waved and progressive air-pressure chamber for ventila- 
tion for the wheels of all vehicles. 

422,600 (November 16). H. Kahn. Improved pneumatic tires. 

422,633 (November 16). T. Dunn. Improvement in pneumatic tires. 

422,527 (January 2). C. Damian and E. Porteret. Process for making 
rubber anti-skidding and non-slipping and for increasing its resistance 
to wear. 

422,723 (November 8). A. Whiteway and Charles Macintosh Co., Ltd. 
Tread for pneumatic or other elastic tires. 

422,791 (November 19). T. H. C. Lostalot. Elastic tire. 

422,906 (November 23). A. Plessory. Process and manufacture of medi- 
cal sounds, canule and bougies, drains, tubes and other surgical 
implements. 

422,955 (October 29). Société Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & 
Co. Process of production of a substance resembling caoutchouc and 
products made from it. 

423,112 (November 28). H. C. 
of producing isoprene. 

23,133 (November 29). Gabet. 

422,947 (October 24). P. E. Bourges. 

423,285 (December 3). T. H. Roberts. 
ber tires. 

423,289 (December 3). 
description. 

423,353 (December 3). B. Bariere. Rubber soles. 

423,584 (February 18). Société Frangaise des Tissues Braisés. Fabric 
possessing great resistance to bursting, particularly applicable for diri- 
gible balloons, tubes and tires. 

423,617 (December 13). Tire Chain Patent Co. 

423,618 (December 13). Tire Chain Patent Co. 
wheel tires. 

423,619 (December 13). 

423,489 (December 9). H. E. 
rubber. 


Wolterick. Improvements in the method 


Process of reclaiming rubber. 
Pneumatic sole for all shoes. 
Improvements in shoes of rubd- 


J. Clad. Elastic tires for vehicle wheels of any 


Non-skid for wheel tires. 
Non-skid device for 


Non-skid for wheel tires. 
Process of reclaiming 


Tire Chain Patent Co. 
fan der Linde. 


[Nore.—Printed copies of specifications of French patents can be ob- 


tained from R. Robet, Ingénieur-Conseil, 16 avenue de Villier, Paris, at 


50 cents each, postpaid.] 





Stnce 1904 THE CUSTOMS RETURNS OF BRITISH GUIANA have 
furnished, as a separate item, the exports of rubber from that 
colony. The figures as furnished by the secretary of the Per- 
manent Exhibitions Committee, are as follows: 

1904-5 .. pounds 951 1907-8 ...........pounds 6,873 
1905-6 ....00.. 


eeeeee 


KAPOK IN LIFE PRESERVERS. 


AVANESE Kapok from the Ceiba pentandra is. being used 
in the arts more and more. The elasticity of the fibre has 
given it prominence over all other fibre fillers. Besides, it is 
cleanly, does not absorb moisture readily, and will not rot. In 
1889 there were exported from the Dutch possessions in the 
Far East 1,250 tons, in 1910 the business amounted to about 


CusHIoN Sturrep WitH Kapok, Usep As Lire PRESERVER. 


9,000 tons. Recent German success in spinning it may eventu- 
ate in a fabric that will appeal to the rubber trade, or those who 
make life preservers and boat cushions may be interested to 
know that while a cork-filled life preserver will, when sub- 
merged, support six times its own weight, one stuffed with 
Kapok will hold up 30 times its weight. These facts are brought 
to our attention by the Department of Agriculture, Buitenzorg, 
Java. 





WEARING GOLOSHES IN RUSSIA. 


T is more than a little difficult [writes somebody in Odessa], to 

understand why the average Englishman regards the wearing 
of rubbers as more or less an effeminate custom. From the 
hygienic point of view, the Russian attaches a prime importance 
to warm feet. In this country the wearing of goloshes during 
the late autumn, winter and early spring is universal among all 
classes save the peasantry and the rank and file of the army. 
The rubber is as commonly worn by commissioned officers as it 
is by civilians. The military rubbers are of special make, with 
brass heel-bits and sockets for the spur shanks. From the uni- 
versities down to the primary schools the wearing of rubber 
overshoes in winter is obligatory. 

The goloshes worn in Russia are all of domestic manufacture. 
The yearly output is estimated at 45,000,000 pairs, of which a 
considerable number is exported. Prices during 1910 were 
increased to nearly double the prices of the preceding year. 





One indication of the progress of the city of Manaos, the 
rubber capital of the upper Amazon, is the existence there of a 
well equipped telephone service—the Empreza Telephonica de 
Manaos. The latest directory of this service, printed on one side 
of a large sheet, contains the names of 330 subscribers, including 
all the handlers of rubber in Mandos, the public offices, and lead- 
ing professional men. 
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GOODRICH “SERVICE” 


The Power House 


This is the source of power for the day and 
night work at the. factories of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, the largest independent 
Rubber Company in the world. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 
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NEW YORK 


BELTING AND PACKING CO., Lta. 


MANUPACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF HIGH GRADE 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 








Including Cobb’s Piston & Valve Rod Packing, Indestructible White Sheet Packing 
Vulcan High Pressure Spiral Packing, **1846”"’ Para Rubber Belting, 
Magic Garden Hose, Air Brake, Air Drill, Steam, 


Suction, Water Hose, etc. 


Original Manufacturers of Interlocking Rubber Tiling. 
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Every foot guaranteed 
in strongest possible 


manner 
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We make everything 


in rubber 


Our warrant is indelibly 
stamped upon every Belt 
to protect the user 
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Write for Catalog 
and prices 
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The Late S. 


T THE age of seventy-six, full of years and of honors, 
A after a career so picturesque and successful that its 
recital would read like a romance, S. H. C. Miner, 
Canada’s “Grand Old Man,” died of pneumonia, June 9, at 
8:30 o’clock in the morning. 

His life story has already been told in these pages (see “A 
Canadian Industrial Leader,” THe Inp1a Ruspper Wor p, July 1, 
1907), but not completely, for his activities were so varied, his 
interests so large, his operations so extensive, that their mere 
listing would fill a volume. So, too, his benevolences, his help- 
fulness to educational and religious organizations, his kindnesses 
great and small were numberless. 

His business interests 





H. C. Miner 





In 1887 Mr. Miner built new mills and appeared in the 
with the well-known Granby rubber footwear. His 


ing. 
market 
factory made from 5,000 to 6,000 pairs of shoes a day, and the 
company, it is said, made more money in proportion to its output 


than any of the other Canadian factories. When the Canadian 
Consolidated Rubber Co. was formed Mr. Miner entered the 
combination and was president for a year. He, however, dis- 
agreed with the policy pursued and resigned, selling all of his 
stock holdings. 

In 1909 he built in Granby two great rubber factories, one 
for the Miner Rubber Co., and the other for the Walpole Rub- 
The former was for the manufacture of footwear and 

was in every way an up- 


ber Co. 





touched almost every in- 
dustry. He was, for ex- 
ample, the pioneer sole- 
leather tanner in Canada, 
and when the bark on his 
limits was exhausted, car- 
ried on extensive lumber- 
ing operations over the 
vast forest regions that he 
controlled. Since that 
time his experience and 
judgment, and above all 
his exceptional powers to 
direct and inspire those 
upon whom the active 
management of enterprises 
is laid, caused him to be 
sought after as a director 
by many Canadian com- 


panies. Among other di- 
rectorates of which he 
was a member may be 


mentioned the L. H. Pack- 
ard Co., Limited; the 
Standard Explosives Co., 
the Foster Rubber Co., the 
Walpole Rubber Co., the 
Rorton Tool and Mill Co. 

He controlled the Hast- 
ings Shingle Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Vancouver, 
B. C., with a mill that 
turns out 600,000 shingles 
a day, besides which the 
company operate a very 
large lumber mill and 
own and control some of 


STEPHEN HENDERSON 








to-date modern factory, 
designed, as Mr. Miner 
expressed it, “to be a 


monument to his mem- 
ory.” The other unit, the 
Walpole, was equipped to 
produce the successful 
specialties of the Massa- 
chusetts company of the 
same name and also to 
make a general line of 
mechanical rubber goods. 
The rubber shoe factory 
is operated by a nephew 
of the deceased, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Miner, who has 
for years been in training 
for the position and who 
possesses many of the 
characteristics that made 
his uncle so sound a man 
of business. 

It was natural, with all 
of his commercial inter- 
ests, that he should be- 
come more or less inter- 
ested in banking, and he 
long ago became connected 
with the Eastern Town- 
ships Bank, with head 
office at Sherbrooke, Que- 
bec, and with branches in 


57 cities and towns 
throughout Canada. Of 
this bank, which has a 


capital of $4,000,000, Mr. 
Miner was vice-president. 
One of the most influ- 


MINER. 


CAMPBELL 








the largest timber proper- 
ties in British Columbia. 
Mr. Miner was instrumental in the formation of the Interna- 
tional Coal and Coke Co., owning one of the best equipped coal 
mines in the Northwest. The capital of this company is 
$3,000,000, and Mr. Miner was its largest stockholder. He was 
also one of the largest stockholders in the Alberta Coal and 
Coke Co., which owns some 5,000 acres of hard coal land in 
Alberta. This company is capitalized at $2,500,000. Perhaps his 
most important creation, however, was the Granby-Consolidated 
Mining, Smelting and Power Co., a $15,000,000 corporation 
operating copper mines in southern British Columbia. 

His connection with the Granby Rubber Co. is well known. 
The concern was started in 1882 to manufacture rubber cloth- 


ential men in Canada, Mr. 

Miner always resolutely refrained from accepting political office 
—the single exception being the mayoralty of the town of 
Granby, which he held for 23 years, the place being his summer 
home, and in fact, his own town financially and sentimentally. 
Mr. Miner was president of the advisory board of the Congre- 
gational College of Montreal, in which he took great interest, 
and which, with many other good works and charities, he and 
Mrs. Miner supported with unstinted and unostentatious gen- 
erosity. He had large business interests in the United States 
and was often in Boston and New York, and kept in touch with 
the rubber business as well as anybody in the Americas. Al- 
though born in Granby he was from New England stock, his 
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mother being born in Vermont, and while his father was born 
in Canada, his grandfather was a Connecticut Yankee and a 
graduate of Dartmouth College. 

Personally Mr. Miner was of medium height, very compactly 
and strongly built, an exceedingly powerful man physically, 
athletic, vigorous, tireless. His mental grasp was astonishing, 
and while to the day of his death he had all of the energy and 
optimism of a man of twenty, he possessed a judgment sound 
and calm, and a courage that no event could shake. Of most 
abstemious and simple habit was he, and absolutely free from 
ostentation. He loved simplicity, truth, and fair dealing, and 
hated shams from the bottom of his manly heart. He was 
deeply religious, a Christian—a forceful, militant one. Just as 
he fought his way through a mob of drunken river-men in his 
youth and thrashed them all, so in his riper years he fought 
failure and turned it into success. He scourged tricksters out 
of his presence, and turned the weapon of the law upon the 
heads of who invoked it. His thrift was pronounced, 
and he had no patience with waste of any kind; at the same 
time his benevolences amounted to many thousands of dollars 
a year. 

The burial services were held in Granby at noon on Monday, 
June 12, to allow friends from a distance to attend. At that 
hour the streets of the little city were crowded with people from 
far and near, business associates, friends, employees and ac- 
quaintances who had come to pay their last tribute of respect 
and affection. The body lay in state in the house which was 
his home for so many years. From there it was borne to the 
Congregational Church, followed on foot by a great body of 
men who filled and overflowed the church, and who, after the 
church service, accompanied the sad procession to the cemetery. 

The services at the church and at the grave, which were ex- 
ceedingly simple and impressive, were conducted by his pastor, 
Rev. J. Lambert Alexander, assisted by Dr. Warriner, principal 
of the Congregational College, and the Rev. R. K. Black, a 
former pastor. 

The 


were R. R. 


those 


pallbearers, who were his closest business associates, 
Macaulay, A. Kent, A. C. Flumerfelt, G. Stevens, 
J. Mackinnon and Geo. Foster. 

Mr. Miner is survived by a wife and two daughters, Mrs. 
E. M. Hill, of Montreal, and Mrs. James Black, of Vancouver; 
two brothers, W. W. Miner, of Granby, and George Miner, of 
Boston; also two nephews, W. H. and George Miner, of Granby, 
and one niece, Mary Miner, wife of Edwin Jackson, Montreal. 


THE OBITUARY RECORD. 


SAMUEL N. WILLIAMS. 
Q AMUEL N. WILLIAMS, for many years president of the 
Lycoming Rubber Co., who died at Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, June 6, in his seventieth year, was an unusual man. 

In personal appearance he bore a strong resemblance to the 
typical Uncle Sam, at least during all those years when his 
barber fashioned his beard after the accepted Uncle-Sam cut. 
In mind and character, too, he was a concrete illustration of 
the traditional Uncle Sam—shrewd, kind of heart, not looking 
to get the better of anybody else, but not at all likely to let 
anybody else get the better of him; fond of square dealing both 
given to contention, but not in the least per- 
undemon- 


ways; not 
turbed by even of large proportions; 
strative but determined; with a Yankee knack of getting dollars 
to come his way, but with an open-handed though discreet and 
quiet way of passing them out where they would do the most 
good. He was a man whom everybody who knew him well 
spoke well of, even those who found it impossible to bend him 
to their way of thinking. 

Up in Williamsport, where he was born and lived all his life, 
and where he had carried every conceivable kind of civic burden, 


opposition, 


from presiding over the common council to the mayoralty, 
people and press alike eulogize him without stint, and say that 
their city has lost its first citizen. 

His entrance into the rubber field occurred in 1882, when he, 
with a few friends, founded the Lycoming Rubber Co. He 
managed it, very successfully, for 28 years, and was its president 
most of that time. He merged his plant with the United States 
Rubber Co. when that corporation was formed in 1892, but 
retained the Lycoming presidency—and his personal independ- 
ence unabated. 

His rubber interests were profitable, but lumber was really 
his life vocation. He was cutting and selling lumber as early 
as 1864. That was his chief interest until he took up rubber, 
and even after that he continued his lumber associations, though 
less actively. Incidentally he was a director in a bank and a 
dozen other enterprises. 

His neighbors say he left a million, but it was not the result 
of hoarding. He was a liberal giver; and he gave time and 
energy and hard work, as well as money. He was chairman 
of the trustees of the Presbyterian Church, president of the 
board of managers of the Public Hospital, and so on—and he 
worked for Williamsport all the time. The chief satisfaction 
he derived from the Lycoming rubber mill lay in the 500 Will- 
iamsport families that it supported. 

A year ago last March he got a bad fall. Up to that time his 
health had been excellent and he had worked about as hard 
as ever—and that is saying a great deal. But after that fall 
he never was quite himself again. He was around town three 
days before he died, and though his last two days were spent in 
bed, the doctor pronounced it nothing serious, and his death, 
caused by a slight hemorrhage of the stomach, came quite 
unexpectedly. 

An able, honorable, useful man—and interesting. 

ALLAN MAGOWAN, 

ALLAN MAGowAN, who died in Trenton, New Jersey, June 1, at 
the age of 76, was born in the north of Ireland, of Scotch-English 
stock, and came to this country when but a child. His first ex- 
perience in rubber work dates back to 1850, when he was em- 
ployed in the factory of the New England Car Spring Co., at 
Thirty-third street and Third avenue, New York. He worked 
there for four years and then took a position in Trenton in a 
small factory which had formerly been owned by the pioneer 
rubber manufacturer of Trenton, Jonathan H. Green. Green hav- 
ing failed to make his rubber venture profitable, the factory was 
purchased by Garret Schenck and Hiram P. Dunbar, who started 
in the manufacture of mechanical rubber goods. Mr. Magowan 
was then an active and capable young man, a great admirer 
of Abraham Lincoln, and a prominent member of one of the 
ante-bellum clubs known as the “Wideawakes.’ 

In 1859 Mr. Magowan went to Richmond, Virginia, to work 
for John J. Fields, the founder of the New Jersey Car Spring 
and Rubber Co., who had sent machinery there and set it up 
in the old Tredegar Iron Works for the manufacture of patent 
rubber carsprings. Mr. Magowan worked until the outbreak of 
the Civil War put a stop to the supply of rubber and other ma- 
terials, and Mr. Fields went north to avoid being drafted into 
the Confederate army. Mr. Magowan, however, having an 
invalid wife, was not able to leave and was impressed by the Con- 
federate government to make insulated wire for torpedoes and 
field work. The rubber covering was made largely of old car- 
springs ground fine, and boiled in spirits of turpentine. As 
Mr. Magowan had a couple of braiding machines he was able 
to make several miles of insulated wire, which was used in 
signaling during battles. Dr. Morris, who had charge of the 
Southern telegraph, also induced Mr. Magowan to build a ma- 
chine for drawing wire, by giving him a competent machinist, 
and with a force of ten slaves he made a great deal of it, long 
pieces being used for telegraph work and the short for rivets. 
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In spite of the fact that Mr. Magowan was employed by the 
Confederate government he had never been asked to take an 
oath of allegiance to it, nor had he been questioned as to his 
sympathies. As he was at heart a strong Union man and 
working because he was obliged to, he could not forbear’ to 
strike blow for the Union, and. he therefore punctured 
with a sharp nail every piece of torpedo fuse that passed through 
his hands. The insulation was thus ruined and the torpedoes 
would never have exploded had the electric current been turned 
through the wire. After the battle of Antietam Mr. Magowan 
vith his invalid wife was able to get a letter to the secretary 
of war, who gave him-a permit to go north under a flag of 
ruce during an exchange of prisoners. After reaching Phila- 
lelphia his wife died and he took her to Trenton for burial. 
He then went into a factory there and was employed at mak- 


one 


ng swords. 


facture of rubber matting and small mold work. This factory 
was burned September 24, 1902, and later rebuilt. Here he 
worked until the time of his death. 
Personally, Mr. Magowan was 
fashioned gentleman, of quiet tastes and unimpeachable integrity. 


an extremely modest, old- 


WILLIAM RICHARD BRIXEY. 


W. R. Brixey, a leading manufacturer of insulated wire and 
cables, died at his home in Seymour, Conn., June 9. 

He was born at Southampton, England, May 11, 1851, edu- 
cated at a well-known grammar school and then entered the 
British Mercantile Marine Service, later commanding his own 
ship and visiting all the leading ports of the world. He came 
to this country in 1878, became an American citizen, and went 
into business with his brother-in-law, Mr. Austin G, Day, a 


ALLAN MAGOWAN. 


SAMUEL N. WILLIAMS. 


In 1865 Bramble & Sinclair had a small factory in Paterson, 
New Jersey, where they made mechanical rubber goods. Here 
Mr. Magowan worked for a short time, when J. J. Fields hav- 
ing moved his machinery from Richmond to Jersey City, he 
acepted a position with him. In 1867 he accepted a position as 
superintendent of the Boston Car Spring Co., owned by George 
and Hiram P. Dunbar, the factory being at Roxbury, Massachu- 
The lines of goods manufactured were carsprinzs and 
specialties in mechanical rubber goods. Two years later he ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of the Whitehead Brothers 
Rubber Co. in Trenton, remaining with them until 1880, when 
the Trenton Rubber Co. was incorporated, Frank A. Magowan, 
Spencer M. Alpaugh, Gardner Forman and Allan Magowan be- 
ing equal owners. A few years later the same company started 
the Empire Rubber Co. for the manufacture of rubber carriage 
cloth. They afterwards bought the factory of the Star Rubber 
Co. and moved the machinery of the Empire works there. Later 
the same four purchased the plant of the Hamilton Rubber Co. 
and started there the Eastern Rubber Co. 

This was the high tide of Allan Magowan’s prosperity. Had 
he sold his interests at this time he would probably have realized 
half a million dollars. The financial troubles of his son, Frank 
\. Magowan, however, and the wish to assist him as much as 
possible, induced Mr. Magowan to sacrifice all of his holdings to- 
gether with $50,000 worth of life insurance. Again a poor man, 
Mr. Magowan with two of his sons, Joseph H. Magowan and 

John T. Magowan, built a small plant and incorporated the 
Modern Rubber Manufacturing Co., the business being the manu- 


setts. 


WiLtiAM RicHArv Brixey. 


pioneer in the American rubber industry, and the inventor of 
“Kerite.” In 1879 he married Miss Frances N. De Wolfe, daugh- 
ter of Alva G. DeWolfe, a co-worker of Mr. Day’s, and also 
an inventor of note. The Day plant was at Seymour, Conn., 
and there Mr. Brixey developed the business with remarkable 
energy and intelligence, mastering it in every detail and becom- 
ing general manager on the death of Mr. Day, and sole pro- 
prietor upon the death of his sister, Mrs. Day. 

Mr. Brixey was not satisfied with the use of his cables in 
the telegraph and telephone field, or with the early endorse- 
ment of such men as Morse, but pushed out into larger develop- 
ments in other fields; some of the most noteworthy of these in- 
cluded the supplying and laying of the Alaska cable, the furnish- 
ing of the Panama zone cable, and the furnishing of the wires 
and cables for the Pennsylvania tunnel and terminal, connecting 
the two shores of the Hudson and East Rivers. 

In 1908 Mr. Brixey incorporated the business as a company, 
and soon after retired, leaving it to the management of his 
eldest son, Richard D. Brixey, president of the Kerite Insulated 
Wire and Cable Co. Mr. Brixey left two other sons, Reginald 
W. Brixey, vice-president, and Austin D. Brixey, secretary of 
the company. 

Mr. Brixey was quite active in public life, being a member of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and a member 
for many years of the Old Guard of New York City, with the 
rank of captain. He was a member of the Brooklyn Club, and 
a high degree Mason. At the time of the terrible subway ex- 
plosion at Murray Hill, New York, in 1902, he was very seri- 
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ously injured by glass blown into his room at the adjacent hotel. 
His wonderful constitution, however, pulled him through in- 
juries of a most serious character, though these probably under- 
mined his health, which had always been of the best. 

Mr. Brixey’s wife died in 1909, and he is survived only by 
the three sons above mentioned. 

Mr. Brixey was a man of sterling qualities and of unusual 
generosity. His death will be sincerely regretted by all who 
knew him. 

EDWARD E. HELM. 

The death is reported of Edward E. Helm, manager of the 
Gorham-Revere Rubber Co., Los Angeles, California. Mr. Helm 
was in an automobile accident some two weeks ago, receiving 
slight injuries. After an operation, however, blood-poisoning 
set in, which was the Mr. Helm was an 
exceedingly popular and successful man, well known through- 
He was a member oi many org.inizations 


(Elks). These 


cause of his death. 


dut the Pacific coast. 
including Free Masons and the B. P. O. E. 
two bodies took charge of the funeral services. 
MAURICE I. BLANCHARD. 

Maurice I, BLANCHARD, vice-president and managing director 
of the Mechanical Rubber Co. (Cleveland, Ohio), died June 20 
from a stroke of was 54 old and for 
many years was identified with the mechanical rubber goods 


apoplexy. He years 
business. 

He was born in 1857 and had a public school education. Up 
to 1882 he was one of the best telegraph operators in the service 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. In that year he became 


“HEVEA,” “CASTILLOA” OR “CEARA.” 


i discussing the question of the most suitable variety of rubber 

for the contemplated development of Costa Rican plantations, 
Sefior J. E. van der Laat, Editor of the Boletin de Fomento 
(organ of the Costa Rican Ministry of Commerce), has grouped 


in concise tabular form the principal concrete facts available 
with regard to Hevea, Castilloa and Ceara. These three classes 
of rubber tree are, he considers, the only varieties deserving con- 


sideration. As he remarks, each of them has a natural zone, 


acquainted with the late L. K. McClymonds, came to Cleveland 
and became identified with the Cleveland Rubber Co. Later, 
when it was merged with the Mechanical Rubber Co., he filled 
an important position and subsequently had full charge of the 
Cleveland business. 

He was well known in business circles, was a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Colonial and Cleveland Athletic 
Clubs. He leaves a widow and daughter, Mrs. Richard F. 
Valentine, and a son, H. G. Blanchard. 





RUBBER IN THE GERMAN COLONIES. 


Proressor WARBURG, in a paper on “Der Kautschuk in dem 
Deutschen Kolonien,” read before the international agricul- 
tural congress at the Brussels exhibition, presented the fol- 
lowing summary of the extent of planting in those colonies. 
His figures related to hectares, which are converted here into 


acres: 


German East Africa (almost exclusively Manihot) 
Kamerun (chiefly Kickxia with some Hevea) 

Togo (chiefly Manihot with some Kicksria) 

New Guinea (chiefly Ficus with Castilloa and Hevea).... 
Samoa (Hevea) ; 


The synopsis made by Professor Warburg would indicate 
the following division of this acreage among the various spe- 
cies: Manihot, 19,750; Kickxia, 10,000; Ficus, 5,000; Hevea, 
3,750, and Castilloa, 705s. 





where conditions are specially favorable and where the attempt 
to introduce any of the other classes would be a short-sighted 
policy. In view, however, of the fact that these natural zones 
are infrequent, he recommends the adoption in each instance of 
the variety presenting the greatest advantages under the different 
local conditions. 

For the purpose of making the desired comparison, Sefior van 
der Laat recommends making trials of Hevea and Ceara in 
different zones; thus establishing for these varieties results to 
be compared with those on record for Castilloa, hitherto exclu- 
sively used for Costa Rican plantations. 


Comparative Resutts or Hevea, CasTiLLoa AND CEARA. 


Under the most favorable conditions the first tapping can take 
place at the age of 
Product in latex is, at— 
4 years 
© years 
9 years 
12 vears 
Complete development ... 
Product of one acre (in full development) in dry rubber 


Color of the rubber 

Analysis of the rubber 
Pure rubber 
Resin 


Proportion of pure rubber in latex.............cscccecceceseees 
*Result is obtained 


Resistance to prolonged drought 
The tree thrives and can be successfully cultivated in the tropics 
up to the height of about 
Ideal zone— 
Altitude up to 
Average temperature 
Annual rainfall 
Exigencies of soil 


*Returns do not exactly coincide. 
per cent. is given as satisfactory. 


Great fertility not 
required, but depth 


For example, in a Columbian estate, the yield from Castilloa latex is given as 40 per cent. 
In most of the returns the average is 30 per cent. 


Hevea. Castilloa. Ceara. 


3% years 7 years In 4th year 
Trifling 
18 ounces 
28 ounces 
35 ounces 
53/90 ounces 
395 pounds 
81/99 cents pound 
Somewhat clear 


None 
Nene 
14 ounces 
21 ounces 
70 ounces 
305 pounds 
$1.17/1.26 pound 
Black 


89.19% 


7/11 ounces 
11/28 ounces 
35 ounces 
53 ounces 
106/140 ounces 
610 pounds 
$1.44 pound 
Clear 


94.60% 
2.66% 
1.75% 
0.15% 
0.14% 
40/60% 
25/50 weak tap- 
pings a year 
Not good 


In 2 or 3 copious No reliable data 


tappings 
Not good 


1,300 feet 


500 feet 
77/85° F. 
80/120 inches 
Fertility and depth 
required 


Much resistance 
5,000 feet 


2,000 feet 
63/86° F. 
60/80 inches 30/80 inche 

No great exigencies 


In Venezuela 25 
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LATERAL CONNECTION BETWEEN SYSTEMS OF 
LACTIFEROUS TUBES. 


O tHe Epitor or THe InpiA Rupser Wortp.—Sir: I note 
that you have offered a cup as a prize for the best system 

r method of tapping Castilloa elastica. I am exceedingly inter- 
ested, but for reasons which will be apparent further on, feel 
lebarred from competition. No such sense, however, restrains 
me from calling the attention of planters to the following 
iethod which at least has the merit of established practice in 
certain details. It is really a combination of two methods, 
in the first instance avoiding the continuous excision of bark, 
and in the latter reducing the cost of the collection of latex. 
The accompanying sketch will enable the reader to easily 
rasp the details of this method. So far as known to me all 
ractical work done in Mexico up to date involves a more 
- less continuous excision of bark. In Tobago, British West 
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Harvey’s SYSTEM. Tospaco System. 


A.—Vertical channels renewed an- 
nually. 

B.—Transverse 
annually. 


C.—Apron for collecting latex. 


A.—Permanent vertical channel. 


B.—Permanent transverse channel. channels renewed 


C.—Cup. 


Indies, however, the writer was informed by Mr. Harry S. 
Smith, a representative of the Trinidad government, that their 
practice involved the use of a chisel and mallet. A series of per- 
pendicular cuts are made, as shown in the sketch, the latex thus 
dripping down the surface in an irregular manner and neces- 
sitating the use of an adjustable apron at the base of the tree, 
from the surface of which the latex was scraped off with spoons. 
Upon inquiry Mr. Smith stated that severai people were em- 
ployed in the operation of tapping each tree, apparently a much 
heavier tax upon extraction than with the Mexican method. ° 
Since it seems to be a pretty well-established fact that wound 
response, as occurring in the case of Hevea Brasiliensis, cannot 
be hoped for with Castilloa elastica, a continuous excision of 
bark cannot be lightly regarded and the merit of the Tobago 
method becomes apparent. It has occurred to me that the for- 
mation of permanent channels and further excisions of bark by 
combining the Tobago method of chisel cuts between the estab- 
lished channels, offers a promising field for further testing of 
this suggested method. 
\ remarkable fact in connection with the Tobago method is 
iat a series of chisel cuts made, say, eight inches, one 
bove the other, and laterally, say, four inches apart, seems 
secure all the substantial flow, as upon essaying an intermedi- 
series within a few minutes after completion of the initial 
ts referred to, scarcely any latex is secured, which might indi- 
some lateral connection in the system of lactiferous tubes. 


It is hardly practicable to apply the above system to trees that 
have become much scarred by previous tappings with resultant 
excrescences of renewed bark. The method contemplates in its 
application clean virgin trees, such as would be dealt with in the 
first tapping year of a planting of Castilloa elastica, and also a 
careful marking out of the position of the permanent channels. 

JAMES C. HARVEY. 
Sanborn, Fstado de Vera Cruz, June 1, 1911. 


{If Mr. Harvey’s suggestion is as practical as it appears at 
first blush, it will be of the greatest value. The apron around 
the base of the tree has adways seemed a trifle cumbersome, 
and slow and difficult to adjust. If, therefore, by a system of 
permanent channels in the bark the latex can be led to cups 
placed at the base of the tree it will be much simpler and far 
more economical. The suggestion of possible lateral connection 
between the lactiferous systems is in the line of valuable dis- 
covery and should be thoroughly investigated—Tue Epitor.] 





ELASTIC PRODUCTS OF ANIMAL ORIGIN. 


CCORDING to Revue de Chimie, certain animal substances, 
specially treated, are capable of yielding an elastic product, 
identical as to the purposes for which it can be used, with 
rubber. Of this character are the osseous or cartilaginous fish, 
certain fresh and salt-water molluscs and even the membrane of 
the small intestine of mammals. 

On boiling fish, the water in which it is boiled is found to 
contain a large quantity of albuminous matter, about 5 per 
cent. of the weight of the fish. After this albuminous matter, 
which contains a large proportion of phosphorus, has been 
precipitated with the aid of lactic or acetic acid, and separated 
by filtration, the liquid is slowly evaporated; on the upper surface 
a very thick skin will be formed. On removing, by agitation, all 
the bodies of liquid in contact with the air,-the latter will as- 
sume a more and more solid consistency and is transformed into 
a mass, displaying more cohesive than adhesive properties. 
After having been subjected to a prolonged drying in a drying 
stove, it is treated preservatively by an addition of 5 per ‘cent. 
of formaldehyde. There is thus obtained a characteristic sub- 
stance that withstands traction and compression and can be 
vulcanized by the familiar processes. By adding a suitable 
quantity of sulphur, a product identical with ebonite is obtained. 
It may be stated that this new product is not soluble in the 
usual rubber solvents, such as sulphide of carbon, benzine, 
petroleum, ether, turpentine, very strong alcohol, etc. It is not 
a conductor of electricity. Its coloring substance is dissolved 
in weak alcohol and by this means it can be bleached. 

The fish can be used industrially, as a whole. The precipitate 
of albuminous substance separated in the first place, is very rich 
in phosphorus and constitutes an alimentary product of great 
value. The muscular tissue can be transformed into a substance 
resembling ebonite by intense vulcanization. The _ intestines, 
bowels, etc., may be made into glue together with the bones, 
scales and bony parts, after the lime has first been extracted 
from them, by means of hydrochloric acid. In addition to being 
useful in the preparation of glue, these various parts may be 
usefully employed in the manufacture of fertilizer. 

Furthermore, the elastic product, made as we have described, 
may be mixed with ordinary rubber in any proportion and the 
mixture can be vulcanized with just as good results as the ma- 
terials taken separately. 





THE MANAGER OF A WESTERN AUTOMOBILE manufacturing plant 
credits rubber tires with a record of 15,000 to 20,000 miles service 
and questions whether any iron or steel tire has ever accom- 
plished such a mileage over the same roads and at a much lower 
rate of speed and with the same or a smaller load. 
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Progress of Rubber Planting. 


ANGLO-MALAY RUBBER ©O., LIMITED. 


HE above company held its fifth annual meeting in London 
last month. The chairman, Sir Frank A. Swettenham, G. C. 

M. G., in delivering his annual address, reported 3,215 acres 
planted in 1910, of which approximately 1,500 aeres were in bear- 
ing; there were 700 acres coming into tapping for the first time 
and 3,298 acres still in forest. From the 1,500 acres in bearing, 
673,132 pounds of rubber were obtained, which sold for £208,093 
7s. 6d. after paying commission on sales, brokerage, etc. The net 
profit figured out at £142,236 19s. 5d., which, adding the balance 
forward from the preceding year, made £155,149 14s. 1d. ($755,- 
033). Three interim dividends, at the rate of 25 per cent. each 
having already been paid, a final dividend of 100 per cent. was 


recommended. 


TANJONG OLOK (HAWAII) PLANTATION, LTD. 
In his report to the general meeting, held June 5, at Honolulu, 
the manager recorded the commencement of tapping, a year 


ahead of the anticipated time, with 1,500 trees, and the subse- 





THREE-YEAR-OLD TREE AT TAUJONG OLOK. 


quent addition of 2,208 trees, making 3,708 trees tapped during 
the year. The amount of rubber collected was stated as 1,325 
pounds, which was sold for $1,454, the cost of tapping collect- 
ing, factory and shipping charges being $497. The manager 
reports that enough rubber is being obtained, from the area in 
bearing, to pay for the up-keep of that area, so that if funds 
are provided for taking care of the unpreducing area, there 
should be an available cash profit at the end of the year. 


RIVERSIDE RUBBER ©O., SELANGOR, F. M. 5. 

THE accounts presented to the second annual meeting show 
£1,127 19s. 7d. ($5.483) credited to profit and loss, which the 
directors recommend should be carried to next year’s account. 
The company report 15,402 pounds of dry rubber harvested for 
five months ending May 31, 1911. 


THE SAPUMALKANDE RUBBER CO., LIMITED. 

Tue first annual meeting of the above company was held in 
London on May 30. The report of the directors, covering the 
period ending December 31, 1910, showed a rubber crop of 
69,526 pounds, for which a net average price of 5 shillings 7% 
pence per pound was realized against an estate cost of ls, 94d. per 
pound. The arca planted to rubber alone was given as 810 
acres, of tea interplanted with rubber at 1,054 acres. The esti- 
mates for 1911 included 108,000 pounds of rubber at an estate 
cost of 1 shilling 34% pence per pound, with a liberal allowance 
for cultivation. Forward contracts were reported as having been 


entered into for the delivery of 33,600 pounds of No. 1 rubber 
at an average price equal to 6s. ld. per pound, London terms. 

The net profits available for distribution were reported as 
£12,266 4s. 5d. ($59,693), from which the directors recommended 
a distribution of 8 per cent., the writing off of £2,212 11s. 2d. 
preliminary expenses and the carrying forward of £1,893 13s. 3d. 
to next year’s account. 

THE MALAYALAM RUBBER AND PRODUCE CO. 

Tue second annual report of the directors of the above com- 
pany, prepared for presentation to the second annual general 
meeting held May 30, and covering the period from August 19, 
when the company was incorporated, to December 31, of that 
year, showed a rubber crop, for the period in question, of 13,212 
pounds; the cost, f. o. b. was 1s. 44d. per pound and the net 
selling price averaged 5s. 1.56d. per pound, equivalent to a profit 
of 3s. 9.15d. per pound. The net profit on the operation of the 
property, for the above period, was £19,423 6s. 2d. ($90,609). 
From this it was proposed to pay a dividend of 6 per cent., leav- 
ing £4,105 to carry forward to next year’s account. The esti- 
mated crop of rubber for 1911 is 31,000 pounds. 


SUNGEI BULOH RUBBER COMPANY. 

Sungei Buloh Rubber Company held an ordinary general meet- 
ing at which the presiding officer described the cost of the com- 
pletely equipped estate at £47,085, or £20,000 in excess of the 
forecast. 

HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LTD. 

Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, well known from their con- 
nection as brokers, managers, agents, etc., with the rubber inter- 
ests, are issuing 200,000 five and a half per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of £1 each at par, to rank in all respects with 
the 300,000 five and a half per cent. cumulative preference shares 
already issued. The capital of the company is £657,500, in 500,000 
five and a half per cent. cumulative preference shares, of which 
300,000 have already been issued and 200,000 have been recently 
created ; 150,000 preferred ordinary shares of £1 each and 150,000 
The company has branches in 
Australia; Batavia, Java and 


management shares of ls. each. 
Medan, Sumatra; Melbourne, 
Quilon, Southern India. 


RUBBER PLANTATION CORPORATIONS. 

FoLLowinG are the names of companies recently organized to 
engage in the rubber-planting business that have been registered 
by the London Stock Exchange: 

Sumatra Jelutong and Rubber Estates (May 3); capital 
£200,000 in £1 shares. Cultivators of and dealers in rubber, gutta 
percha, gum, etc., to acquire certain concessions and estates in 
Sumatra and to adopt an agreement with the General Explora- 
tion and Finance Syndicate, Limited. First directors, W. T. 
Lane and F. D. Holcombe. 

G. W. Christian & Co. (May 2); capital £60,000 in £1 shares. 
To carry on the business of African merchants, cultivators of 
and dealers in tropical produce, rubber, etc., and to acquire a 
business carried on at various places in Nigeria and elsewhere. 

Parit-Bruas (Malay) Rubber Company (May 3); capital 
£36,000 in £1 shares. To acquire the Bruas Estate, of about 2,000 
acres, near Parit, Perak (Federated Malay States). Agreement 
with the Malay Rubber Planters, Limited. First directors: J. C. 
G. McFerran, chairman; W. H. Peach, J. P. Tatham, F. R. 
Bastow and A. J. Stevens, all directors Malay Rubber Planters, 
Limited. 

Nigeria Proprietary Co. (April 29); capital £50,000 in #1 
shares. To carry on business of general miners, rubber growers, 
etc., and to adopt an agreement with Sigismund Moritz. 
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MEXICAN RUBBER PLANTATION NOTES. 


be is an interesting fact that the plantations of Castillea that 
suffered from fire and that were thought to be utterly de- 
stroyed, are sending up lusty sprouts that look as if the fields 
would be re-forested, and that very soon. At Obispo, for ex- 
ample, the new growth is very strong and growing faster than 
ever. With a root development uninjured, the trees are bound 
to go ahead much faster than would new plantings. 

Concerning the shooting of the late Dr. Pehr Olsson-Seffer, 
it is said that he resembled to a marked degree a Jefe politico, 
vho was heartily hated, and it is probable that one of the in- 
urrectos mistaking him for that official, thought he was paying 
ff an old grudge. 

El Palmar Rubber Estates, Limited, which was purchased by 

Scotch company, is planting considerable of the land to Hevea 
trasiliensis. At present they have 10,000 thrifty trees planted 
rom stumps that are about five months old, and are 4% feet 
high and quite stocky. As far as can be seen, they are develop- 
ing just as fast as they would in any other part of the tropical 
vorld. Next year the company will put in 30,000 more, ior 

hich seed has already been ordered. In their first seed ven- 
ire, which came from Ceylon, they saved more than 80 per 
ent. This perhaps is due to the explicit directions given by 
he manager, J. C. Harvey, who it will be remembered, solved 
the problem of seed carriage by his theory of almost arrested 
rermination by dampened charcoal. La Buena Ventura Plan- 
tation produced one ton of Castilloa rubber this year, which, 
together with the Cacao crop, paid all of the plantation expenses, 
and left a small profit. 

J. Herbert Foster, manager of the Meriden Plantation, is 
living in the city of Veracruz, and running a correspondence 
school in Spanish. He keeps an eye on the Meriden, however, 
and his capable foreman, Don Mateo, got enough Castilloa rub- 
ber to pay all of the running expenses. They tapped 3,500 trees 
once and got 299 pounds of rubber, which was sold at $349.90 
gold. 

Some one of these days there is going to be a dropping off 
in the chicle exports from Mexico. Your correspondent not 
long ago had occasion to travel over the part of the country 
where the tree has been most abundant and where the “Chewing 
Gum Trust” is getting the most of its supplies. The trees are 
dying and few new ones are taking their places. Just how the 
killing of the trees can be avoided is not apparent. The outer 
bark is so hard that it takes a strong man with a machete to 
cut through so as to free the latex. The wood is unavoidably 
injured by this rough cutting, and it rots, and the tree dies. 

An exhaustive report of the President of the Tehuantepec 
Rubber Culture Co., dated May 26, 1911, and covering, with a 
table of measurements of trees and a reprint of the report made 
by Harry S. Smith to the Board of Agriculture of Trinidad, 
W. I., 42 octavo pages has been published for distribution to 
stockholders in the company. It gives a detailed history of the 
development of the company’s Rubio plantation, and describes 
its present condition and prospects, in an exceedingly lucid and 
interesting manner. 

EXOTIC RUBBERS IN MEXICO. 

A FRIEND of THE INDIA RusBer Wor.tp in Mexico, who wrote 
requesting some information regarding Manihot Glaziovii, sends 
a further communication, from which we quote: 

“I was not very enthusiastic before about the planting of 
Manihot in Mexico! I now know that it will not answer our 
purpose, and will drop it. I have met lately a friend who has 
been experimenting with Para rubber (Hevea) in the Pichu- 
cales district of Chiapas. The seed came from Ceylon, arrived 
in good condition and sprouted well, but the trees have made a 
poor growth and seem to show less vigor as time goes on. Dif- 
ferent lots were planted in a low ground and on rich, hilly soil, 
but the poor results were practically repeated in all parts.” 


INDIA-RUBBER AND BALATA IN DUTCH GUIANA. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


PENING “de Koloniale Staten” our “House of Commons,” 

his Excellency Governor Fock of Surinam, as usual, re- 

viewed the economical events of the past year. He stated that 

the crop of sugar, cocoa and rice was larger than in the previous 
year. For cocoa the quantity was 20,400 bags of 100 kilos. 

Great interest was shown by the planters in rubber cultivation. 
The variety planted out was the Hevea Brasiliensis. The growth 
of the young trees was very favorable. The number of young 
trees from one to three years now growing was 225,000. 

No disturbing diseases have appeared in rubber. On the gov- 
ernment rubber estate “Slootwijk,” a great number of the trees 
now 15 months old were making branches and the growth of 
these young trees is in no way second to any of those our 
Director of Agriculture saw in the Federated Malay States, 
one of the best known rubber countries. The bananas also 
did well at “Slootwijk.” Exportations of balata are increasing. 
The quantity exported in 1908 was 998,800 pounds; in 1909 it was 
1,500,400 pounds, and in 1910 1,964,600 pounds. 

About 2,500,000 acres were leased out as balata concessions. 
A large company in Holland has taken up the interests of two 
balata firms in Surinam. Wild rubber exportation is also draw- 
ing attention, A gold mining corporation, the Compagnie des 
Mines d’Or of the Marowyne river has formed a company for the 
exploitation of wild and cultivated rubber in its territory. The 
gold industry has not been satisfactory. The export of gold came 
down from 2,492 pounds in 1909 to 2,378 pounds in 1910. 

According to information from the directors of the Balata 
Compagnie Suriname in Rotterdam, this is the company that 
bought up all the 425 shares of the Balata Compagnie Guyana 
for 425 new shares of the Balata Compagnie Suriname. These 
new shares will have the same right as to dividends as the old 
ones. The Balata Compagnie Guyana was formed and includes 
the whole balata enterprise of J. M. Da Costa at Paramaribo 
and G. H. de Granada at Wasbenaar (Holland). These gentle- 
men guarantee a net profit for the year 1911 of at least 150,000 
fl. ($60,300). In 1910 they got a crop of 176,000 pounds of balata, 
working with 250 laborers, and the net profit has been 100,000 
fl. ($40,200). <A specification of what they bring into the com- 
pany reads as follows. 

Money paid to laborers and advances fl. 176,000 ($70,752) 

Pe A IDs 4 5 oo ri iics h diieectesccurs. 34,500 ($13,869) 

a MIN NE i cache e nd vi scctczddvecn ics 25,000 ($10,050) 

CGE GE PO is i656 havxs ovis ean sicens 12,500 ( $5,025) 

Taxes on concessions 27,000 ($10,854) 

All rights on bzlata concessions already pros- 
pected covering an area of 200,000 


150,000 ($60,300) 


fi. 425,000 (= $170,850) 


As the concessions of the Guyana are located next and be- 
tween those of the Suriname company, the directors think the 
new agreement a very useful one. J. M. da Costa will remain 
as manager of the business in Surinam, and G. H. de Granada 
will be taken up in the directory, if the shareholders at the 
first annual meeting will consent to do so. Of the 425 shares 
of Mr. da Costa and Granada, 260 will be at the disposition 
of the old shareholders at the rate of 140 per cent. The new 
shares will enjoy all and full rights and dividends the first book 
year. 





AN ENQUIRY PUBLISHED 'N A RECENT report from a United 
States consular officer in Portugal, calls for the names of Ameri- 
can firms who are in a position to export surgical rubber goods. 
The reference number of the enquiry, to which replies may be 
addressed, care of the Bureau of ‘Manufactures, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C., is 6,861. 
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Some Rubbers Interests in Europe. 


GERMANY. 
SBEST und Gummiwerke. Alfred Calmon, A. G., Ham- 
A burg. The general meeting of the company recently held 
was numerously attended and more than usual interest 
was manifested in the proceeding on account of,the heavy falling 
off in last year’s business. The business-management was sharply 
criticised and the deposition of General Director Calmon and his 


replacement by a supervisory commission, also an examination 
The motion for the 


by an accounting corporation was suggested. 
appointment of a supervisory commission was defeated by 2,588 


to 256 votes and after a prolonged session and active debate, the 
retiring members of the Board of Trustees were re-elected by 
acclamation, 

Phil. Penin Gummiwaren Fabrik. A. G. At a meeting of the 
trustees, the treasurer’s report and the profit and loss statement 
were accepted. The net profit for the business year 1910, in 
spite of increased trading, was smaller, but the distribution of a 
dividend of 25 per cent. for the year was nevertheless approved. 
For the current year the volume of business has so far been 
satisfactory. 

Globus Gummi und Asbestwerke G. m. b. H. Ahrenstock, 
near Luebeck, at a meeting held May 8, 1911, increased the 
capital stock by 150,000 marks ($35,700). 

The Ostafrikanische Ceara Compagnie, A. G., has been 
registered at Berlin with a capital of 300,000 marks ($71,400), 
and Dr. Walter Finklor, as manager. The company will es- 
tablish works for washing and cleaning rubber in East Africa. 

H. Penther, engineer, of Dresden, has purchased, in the vicin- 
ity of Pirna, a factory site of about 50 acres, on which he will 
erect a reclaiming works of large capacity. He proposes par- 
ticularly to feature his various patented reclaiming apparatuses 
in its equipment. 

Gummiwerk Oberspree G. m. b. H., Berlin. In accordance 
with the resolution of January 6, 1911, the capital stock has been 
increased from 1,500,000 to 2,500,000 marks ($595,000). 

Mittel Deutschen Gummiwaren fabrik Louis Peter, A. G., 
Frankfurt A. M. Commercial councillor Louis Peter, founder 
and director of this corporation, recently celebrated his 70th 
birthday. He established a rubber goods business in Frank- 
fort in 1872, that has grown into the present great concern. 
In commemoration of his birthday, he donated 20,000 marks 
($4,760) to the workmen’s association of his works and 15,000 
marks ($3,570) to their hospital. 

The Muringe: Schlauchweberei und Gummiwerk, of Walter- 
hausen, Germany, have added 390,000 marks [= $92,820] to their 
working capital and are now doing business on a capitalization 
of 800,000 marks [$190,400]. 

L. Schetter & Co., Limited, announce their commencement of 
business, under this title, as dealers in old rubber, reclaimed rub- 
ber, gutta percha, etc., with headquarters at Gereonshaus, 97-98, 
Cologne, Germany. Mr. L. Schetter has been appointed manager 
of the new firm. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The Oéesterreichische-Hutdraht, Gimpen-und Kabel Fabrika- 
tion, of Vienna, has been registered commercially ; capital, 30,000 
crowns [==$6,090]. Karl Rueckl is business manager. 

Oesterreichsche-Amerikanische Gummi-Fabriks, A. G., Vienna, 
at the regular general meeting recently held, a report was pre- 
sented in which the past year was referred to as the most criti- 
cal and the most difficult the rubber industry had ever experi- 
enced. A net profit of 457,873 crowns [=$92,936] was reported 
for the year. 


RUSSIA. 

Tue dividend of the Russian-American India-Rubber Co., 
“Treugolnik,” of St. Petersburg, for the business year 1909-10, 
was 20 per cent., on a capital of 18,000,000 rubles ($9,270,000), 
the distribution amounting to $1,954,000. 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

W. D. A. Bates, Limited, India Rubber Works, St. Mary’s 
Mills, Leicester, England, issue a notice under date May 22, to 
the effect that Alfred Henry Faulkner has resigned his director- 
ship and is no longer connected with the company. 

The sale of waterproof collars is reported to be very large in 
Birmingham, on account of the great number of persons em- 
ployed in trades which involve the soiling of clothing, and to 
whom a collar readily cleaned proves desirable. It is mentioned 
that many schoolboys wear such collars, and even commercial 


travelers. 
SWEDEN. 


Aktieselskabet Den Norske Reimfabrik, manufacturers of 
belting and mechanical rubber goods, at their recent general 
meeting, declared a dividend of 6 per cent., same as last year. 
Peter Corneliussen was re-elected to the Board of Directors. 





GERMAN EXPORTS OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN 1910. 


The German exportation of motor vehicles and parts during 
1910, as compared with the preceding year, shows marked in- 
crease, that of complete motor vehicles alone being more than 
60 per cent. greater. According to the latest statistics, published 
by the Zeitschrift des Mitteleuropaeishchen Motorwagen-vereins, 
the value of the exports of passenger motor vehicles, last year, 
amounted to 29 million marks (compared with 17 million 
marks for 1909) of freight motor cars 3 million marks (1909 
two millions) of motorcycles 1 million (same as last vear) and 
ef motors for vehicles and motorcycles 16 millions, compared 
with 11 millions. Based on previous computations, it is es- 
timated that the value of pneumatic tires exported will amount 
to at least 40 million marks (30 millions for 1909) and that of 
parts, to at least 25 million marks (20 millions for 1909) so that 
altogether, exports of complete motor vehicles amounted in 
value to 114 million marks (31 millions in 1909). This takes 
no account of the motorboats and dirigible air-craft and their 
parts, of which there is no official classification, but which may 
also be estimated at several million marks. 

GERMANY'’S LARGE BICYCLE EXPORTS. 

The notable increase, in the exports of bicycles from 
Germany daring the past year, is commented on by 
Gummi-Zeitung. During the period in question, bicycles and 
parts, to the value of more than 70,000,000 marks [—$17,360,- 
000] have been supplied to foreign countries. In comparison 
with the preceding year, the sales to England, Holland, 
Italy, Denmark, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Russia, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, Argentina, Brazil and the United States, have 
especially increased. A marked decline is however, recorded 
in the exports to France, on account of the new French 
tariff. In assembled condition, as complete bicycles, about 
89,000 have been shipped abroad; about 7 to 8 times as 
large, however, were the shipments of bicycle parts. The 
motorcycles exported were only 1,880 in number, valued at 
1,200,000 marks [$285,600]. 

This was a slight decline, as compared with last year. 
On the other hand, the exports of motor vehicles increased 
materially and attained a value, in round figures, of 31,000,- 
000 marks [=$7,378,000]. Many automobiles were sent to 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Holland, England, Belgium, Den- 
mark and South America. 
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THE INCOMPATIBILITY OF LIQUID INSULATING 
MATERIALS. 

VERY interesting point and one not generally known in 

connection with the use of liquid or plastic insulating 
materials in the manufacture and installation of electrical appa- 
ratus, is the necessity of avoiding the use on the same job of 
different materials which are, so to speak, incompatible with 
each other, says the expert of the Massachusetts Chemical Co. 
There is a mistaken tendency in the electrical trade to apply 
successive coats of different kinds of materials on the work in 
hand-field winding, armature coil, or whatever it may be. Such 
practice is the cause of much disappointment in the behavior of 
the insulations, for the reason that many which are of good 
juality individually are robbed of their real value. This loss 
of quality by intimate physical association is here termed “in- 
compatibility,” and its cause and effect among certain insulating 
substances are due to radical differences in their chemical and 
physical properties, and may be illustrated by a few examples 
from actual practice. 

It is well known that shellac is soluble and carried in solu- 
tion by liquids of the alcohol family, paraffine by liquids of the 
naphtha family and still other insulating materials by those of 
the coal-tar family. But these different substances will not mix 
with each other, and when solutions of them are applied as 
successive coats, as insulation on a winding or other part of a 
piece of electrical apparatus, the result is a composite but non- 
homogeneous layer which will give trouble sooner or later. 
The two parts of the layer will not only have no affinity or ad- 
hesiveness toward one another, but will mutually repel and 
injure each other. Thus it is impossible to mix shellac and 
parafine, and it is also impossible to produce a strong enough 
flux or solvent, to make the compound homogeneous. These 
two different solids, in suspension or solution in a plastic mass 
in which they are free to flow will separate in exactly the same 
way as liquids; and any exposure to heat—as in the ordinary 
use of the electrical apparatus in which the insulation is em- 
ployed—will cause chemical disturbances that will eventually 
break down and destroy insulation. 


RUBBER AND AVIATION. 

THE important part that rubber is destined to play in aerial 
navigation is the more thoroughly realized when we consider 
the number of manufacturers of established reputation, who 
have entered the field and are devoting careful attention to 


this new branch of the business. At the Second National 
Exhibition of Aerial Craft, held in Boston, there was 
every evidence of the early adverit of a new and important 
industry, in connection with aviation. In addition to recog:ized 
manufacturers of aeroplanes of more than national reputation, 
there were many manufacturers of engines, propellors, fabric, 
tires and other accessories, whose presence afforded the best 
proof of the growing importance of this interest and the sig- 
nificance attached to it as a field for commercial exploitation. 
The fact that aerial navigation is generally accepted as a factor 
in military operations, lends no little to its importane. 

The lightness, strength to resist landing shocks and resiliency 
to absorb them that are essential features of the aeroplane 
tire, are provided for particularly in the Palmer system of tire 
construction that became so widely popular during the bicycle 
boom. The B. F. Goodrich Company have adopted this prin- 
ciple in the construction of their special aeroplane tires, and 
the Palmer aeroplane tires, as they are known, have become 
recognized as the proper aeroplane equipment. On the “Hudson 
Flyer,” with which he made his famous trip from Albany to 
New York, Glenn Curtis used the Palmer tire, and it was con- 
spicuous on a number of the machines shown at the Boston 
Exhibition. 


A MEMORIAL TO H. A. WICKHAM. 


[* IS truly and altogether right that the rubber trade should 
recognize H. A. Wickham’s service in securing Para rub- 
ber seed for the Far East, a service not only to the world, but 
to the planter and manufacturer as well. The action of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, in London, therefore, described 
below, will, without doubt, have cordial support. They sent out 
a circular suggesting that the occasion of the forthcoming 
Rubber Exhibition in that city furnishes a fitting opportunity 
for the offering of “some suitable token of recognition to those 
through whose instrumentality the original seed of the Hewea 
Brasiliensis was brought to the eastern hemisphere,” thereby 
forming the nucleus from which the important rubber planting 
industry of the East has sprung. 


H. A. WIcKHAM. 


It is proposed to present a commemorative piece of plate to 
the Royal Kew Gardens, the management of which arranged to 
procure the seeds, and to Mr. Wickham, in 1ecognition of his 
energy and resource in carrying out this commission, “a more 
substantial mark of the gratitude of the rubber planters of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, for the very important part he played in the 
founding of this great industry.” 

In “The Rubber Country of the Amazon,” the editor of THE 
InpIA RupseR Wortp thus speaks of Wickham’s achievement: 
“It is a good thing to remember that Santarem is the place where 
Wickham, back in the ’70s, was installing a small rubber planta- 
tion and watching for opportunity. Luckily for the planters in 
the Far East it came, when the big British steamer Amazonas, 
without cargo and without cash to buy one, hove in sight. 
Wickham, practically penniless, chartered it for the Indian gov- 
ernment, stored baskets of Hevea seeds in its huge hold, won 
hasty clearance from Para for “rare botanic specimens,” and 
got the seeds to the Kew gardens alive and vital. Every 
Hevea in the Far East and thousands in other parts of the world 
are a direct result of that act. The British planters should erect 
a splendid monument at Santarem in honor of Wickham, but 
they will never do it—with the consent of the Brazilians.” 





RUBBER IMPORTS IN MARCH. 

THE imports of crude India rubber for the month of March, 
1911, amounted in value to $7,700,000, compared with $18,400,000 
for the same month in 1910. For the nine months ending March, 
1911, the imports of crude rubber were valued at $58,900,000, as 
compared with $83,000,000 for the same period ending 1910. 
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HE following propositions relating to the uniform execu- 
T tion of comparative preliminary work in the determina- 
tion of the value of crude rubber were prepared by Dr. 
Fritz Frank, Berlin, for the German section of the International 
Rubber Testing Committee. 
A. GENERAL Report. 

At the first session of the German section of the “International 
Rubber Testing Committee” in Berlin, Professor Dr. Warburg, 
Berlin, secretary of the German section, and the president, Dr. 
Berkhout, presented a most important question, the provision of 
standards ior the valuation of raw rubber materials. 

Dr. Frank, Berlin, reported on experiments in this direction. 
He proposed to follow the suggestions made independently of 
each other and according to different methods, by members of 
the commission, including Dr. Axelrod—whose death had oc- 
and later by Dr. Schidrowitz, London, 
by the comparative measurement of the viscosity of rubber solu- 
After Dr, Kuhlmann, Harburg and Dr. Thiel, Ober- 
Schénweide, as rubber manufacturers had described their own 


curred in the meantime 
tions. 


satisfactory experience in the valuation of raw rubber by com- 
parative measurement of the viscosity of similar solutions pre- 
pared from it, Dr. Frank was commissioned to work up this 
apparently‘ practicable method of working in such manner as 
to it, in the form 
proposition to the committee as a whole and to make it gen- 


to make it possible for him submit of a 
erally known, so that, by as numerous a body as possible, ex- 
periments could be conducted at different points and in this 
manner unobjectionable matter could be obtained, from which 
it might be learned whether this method of working is adapted 
for an international system of testing crude rubber. 

By written communication with all the members of the Ger- 
man section of the committee, in the further development of 
initial steps, the details of the proposition, in regard to a gen- 
erally comparable working system, were perfected. 

Before undertaking in the course of his paper to report on 
the propositions and the carrying out in detail of the working 
plan, the author emphatically stated that the members of the 
commission do not question that the proposed method is still 
is intended to be 
only a proposition, the general or special usefulness or non- 
utility of which remains to be determined by the comparative 
Inasmuch as the 
comparative working results demand the employment of corre- 
sponding, or at least similar processes, it is proposed to describe 
them as they are here employed and as they have already found 
further introduction, on the basis of these propositicns. 

The theoretical speculative foundation for the hitherto un- 
proved applicability of the viscosity calculation of rubber solu- 
tions, in estimating the value of rubber, lies in the empirical 
experience that solid, good rubber varieties furnish more viscous 
solutions than such as are soft and of low grade value. On 
this experience the acceptance of the applicability of calcula- 
tions of this nature, in the valuation of crude rubber, has been 
based. As already stated, in Dr. Axelrod, the deceased member 
of the commission, it found a special advocate, and in the works 
of the English member, Dr. Schidrowitz, it has found further 
support. Numerous comparative operations, conducted here, 
have, moreover, furnished a certain support for the general 
dissemination of the proposition, In regard to the experiments 


in the early stages of its development. It 


combined work of the colleagues interested. 


made here, it seems fitting to state that it is not the comparison 
of the positive viscosity figures that appears to constitute an 
actual value standard, but that only the comparison of figures, 
with regard to the various kinds, or according to their place of 





The Valuation of Crude Rubber. 







As comprehensive a co-operation of 
It is not intended, however, 
that the propositions made known herewith shall in any respect 
limit the efforts and experiments that may be made to solve 


origin, will be practicable. 
all circles as possible is desired. 


the problem by other methods. The programme of the com- 
parable and more general work according to the proposed plan 
of working is briefly set forth as follows: 

1. Comparative determinations of the viscosity of rubber 
solutions in uniformly prescribed apparatus according to uni- 
formly determined methods of definite intervals. 

2. Comparison of the viscosity values determined, with the 
chemical-physical investigation results obtained with vulcanized 
crude rubbers, subjected to the same preliminary treatment and 
prepared in the same manner. 


B. Spectat REporT ON THE APPARATUS AND WoRKING METHODS 
IN DETAIL. 
I. THe APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING VISCOSITY. 

The apparatus proposed for general use (*) after having 
undergone various modifications, : ] 
consists of the following parts. (Fig. 
1.) The receiver a, is a pear-shaped 
glass vessel, which is equipped on 
the side with the inflow socket b, 
provided with a ground in stopper, 
and at ¢ with a similar socket, which 
carries the closing rod d. The ves- 
sel shows three marks for the meas- 
urement of 200 cc. m. The three 
marks serve for measuring in and at 
the same time for the establishment 
of a certain level. At the lower end, 
at e, the vessel has a discharge pipe 
of metal of a predetermined length, 
which is firmly set in a glass socket. 
The closing rod d is ground to close 
this outlet perfectly. The aluminum 
closing rod is, moreover, carried by 
the double guides in the holder f. 
By means of the ground collar g, 
the glass vessel a is attached to the 
receiving cylinder h. Both grindings 
have in i connecting openings to al- 
low the air to escape, or by slightly 
turning the vessel A they may be 
closed. The receiving cylinder h is 
graduated, and from the Y5 cc. m. 
to the 105 cc. m. mark is contracted 
to permit of accurate reading. The cylinder is mounted on a 
broad wooden foot. The dimensions are invariable. The ap- 
paratus is constructed, under my directions, by a Berlin firm.** 


II. Conpuctinc THE Crupe Rupper TEsT. 
A properly taken average sample of crude rubber of 250 to 








Fic. 1. 


“In the construction of the apparatus, I have followed the suggestions of 
Axelrod, Gummi-Zeitung, 1905, page 1054. In exhaustive ro in new 
construction, great difficulty was experienced owing to its being almost 
impossible to make the outflow pipe, of 7 m. m. clear width, absolutel 
uniform and to grind or melt off the end absolutely level. Further diffi- 
culty was experienced in the lead and boring of the cock; finally the width 
of the receiving cylinder prevented exact reading. All these separate 
difficulties resulted in such inaccuracies in the apparatus constructed that 
one after another, the above-named sources of error had to be eliminated. 


**German Registered Design of the firm of Paul Altmann, Berlin, Louisa 
street, No. 47. The apparatus, under exact enumeration, is tested by the 
Chemical Laboratory for Commerce and Industry of Dr. Henriques, suc- 
cessor. The second illustration shows a complicated apparatus consisting 
of the parts of the viscosimeter with two closing rods, thermometer, filling 
funnel, seconds clock and a bottle of glycerine of 1.25 spec. grav., for 
testing the apparatus. 
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300 g. weight is first of all, for the preliminary work done in 
factories and laboratories, cut up, softened for 30 minutes in 
hot water, rapidly washed in the washing rollers by a competent 
operator, and then dried in the air, in a place protected from 
light, without artificial heat. All stretching during the washing 
process and all kneading and heating must absolutely be avoided, 
but the sample must be washed to a film as thin as paper, which 
facilitates rapid drying and solution. Treatment in the rollers 
must not last longer than 20 minutes. 

Departures from the method of washing must be absolutely 
avoided; where this is impossible with differing methods, the 
departures must be accurately recorded in detail, in the report 
of the results of the experiment. Generally speaking stress must 
be laid on the necessity for the most careful recording of the 
various observations, so that differences may be explained. 

It is reserved for later experiments so to simplify the washing 
that material that has not been rollered can be used for vis- 
cosity determinations, in order that planters and dealers, who 
have no washing apparatus, may be enabled themselves to con- 
trol their crep as a commercial product. 


Fie. IT. 


Ill. Tse Sotvent. 


As a solvent commercial xylole is recommended, because it 
has a relatively high flashing point of only 21° C., and conse- 
quently does not evaporate so rapidly, moreover, it can be 
obtained everywhere uniformly at a comparatively reasonable 
price and of good purity. This solvent is required to show: 
Specific gravity, at 15° C., 0.867-0.869. Boiling point: accord- 
ing to commercial practice and the processes described in all 
technical analysis books, should range between 135 and 140° C., 
90 per cent. distilled off. 


IV. Tue Dissotvinc VESSEL FOR THE RUBBER. 

(a) A small glass vessel of about 1 liter capacity of dark 
glass, with a screw-threaded metal cover, through which a 
stirring apparatus operates, such as is frequently used in the 
household, may be used. 


The stirring apparatus should consist of simple, strongly 
connected, dry and hard wooden strips, or they may be of por- 
celain or glass, which are easy to clean. This dissolving vessel 
should always be tared and the tare etched on it. 

(b) A liter bottle, of brown glass, with ground in glass 
stopper and the tare etched on it. 


V. Tue SoLuTion or THE SAMPLE. 

The solutions for testing should be exactly 3 per cent. 

(a) Nine to 15 grammes of the dried rubber sample is weighed 
out, cut up, and for the first steeping covered with about 100 cubic 
centimeters of xylole poured over it and* allowed to stand until 
as uniform a solution as possible is effected. Then it is stirred 
and gradually, according to the nature of the rubber, the solution 
is made up and completed. The quantity of solution weighed in 
must be at least 300 to 500 grammes. The gross weight of the 
dissolving vessel, with the solution must be determined on each 
occasion before the commencement of the determination of vis- 
cosity, so that possible losses of solvent in the finished solution 
may be replaced and uniformly mixed in again. 

(b) The dry rubber is weighed out, then placed at first in 
a small quantity of xylole and left to steep a short time, for 
a first steeping. Then gradually, as needed, the remainder of 
the xylole is added, the vessel closed and the final solution so 
assisted by occasional vigorous shaking up that it is finally 
completed in 30 hours. 

VI. 

The glass retort a, Fig. 1, the discharge opening being closed, 
is filled with the solution exactly to the 200 cc. m. mark. For 
the measuring temperature, 20° C. is always employed. In the 
older apparatus, the cock was turned from stop to stop; in the 
newer testing apparatus, the closing rod d is raised by a quick, 
but always steady movement to the stop and at the same time 
the stop-pin of the stop watch (seconds watch) is pressed open. 
As soon as the fluid has run as far as the 100 mark down into 
the lower vessel, the closing rod and stop watch are simultan- 
eously set and the elapsed seconds read off. As so far no unit 
has been established, it is possible only to give the time required 
for 100 cubic centimeters of the above described preparation to 
run out.t The second determination of viscosity is carried out 
after 8 or 10 days with the remainder of the solution, which 
must be kept in a dark place.tt 


VIL. 
After running and pouring off the rubber solutions, the ves- 
sels are cleaned exclusively by pouring alcohol into them. The 
rubber is precipitated as a homogeneous mass and can either 
be washed out in a whole piece, by means of the alcohol, or 
removed mechanically. The discharge-tubes are freed, by 
means of a feather brush, from adhering rubber particles. 
Acids or alkalies should never be used. Before undertaking a 
new experiment, the alcohol must always be completely evapo- 
rated and the vessel absolutely dry. 


VIL 


The residue of the dried rubber film that has not been used to 
make solution is mixed with 8 to 10 per cent. of sulphur, with 
no other addition, in the customary manner and pressed or 


CONDUCTING THE DETERMINATION OF VISCOSITY. 


CLEANING THE VESSELS. 


CoMPARATIVE VULCANIZATION EXPERIMENTS, 


+It appears to me advisable to use, to commence with, a glycerine of 
1.25 (30 degs. Bé.) as the unit fivid, because this can be obtained every- 
where of uniformly equal purity. It would thereby become possible, as in 
oil viscosimeters, to establish really uniform normal values even in the 
case of minor and unavoidable constructive errors in the apparatus. 
Furthermore, I would recommend, in order to reduce the working errors 
as far as possible, to allow not 100 cubic centimeters, but 200 cubic centi- 
meters of the rubber solution to run out. 

++The behavior of the solutions, when standing, appears to be character- 
istic of the conservation of raw rubber. In connection with Dr. Marck- 
wald, I observed that a rapid thinning or a turbidity, or the formation of 
a solid precipitate, in certain kinds, was an indication of typically low 
grade Varieties. On the other hand, sustained viscosity and the permanent, 
uniform suspension of non-rubber substances, in the light and in the dark 
were characteristics displayed only by rubber varieties which proved good 
in the course of manufacture and in storage. Concerning this line of 
experiments there will be more said later. 
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drawn into a slab which should be as nearly as possible, ex- 
actly 5 millimeters thick. In every instance vulcanization 
should be uniformly accomplished in the press or in the vul- 
canizing heater so as to obtain results that will be similar to 
each other. The vulcanization should always be uniformly car- 
ried out to ensure either 1 hour at 4 atmospheres or 1 hour at 


3 atmospheres. 
IX. TESTING THE VULCANIZED SHEET, 


a. By determining the total sulphur and the’ sulphur soluble 
in acetone, the total yolume of sulphur fixed, is determined; 
the difference is taken as the amount of sulphur fixed by the 
rubber. 

b. Mechanically. For ascertaining the comparative solidity, 
the German members of the committee recommend the use of 
the Schopper-Dalen apparatus. The remaining members of the 
International Commission, in other words, the remaining col- 
laborating colleagues, are at liberty to use other solidity and 
elasticity testers. It is, however, desirable that the tests be 
conducted with stamped or cut out rings, having a cross- 
section of 5 x 4 millimeters. For the comparative mechanical 
tests, the projection in curve tables, with millimeter subdivisions, 
carried out as follows, is recommended. In the abscissa, the 
percentage of stretching should be given, in such manner that 
each millimeter expresses 5 per cent. of the stretching. The 
load required to effect the stretching should be shown in the 
ordinate, in such manner, that each 5 millimeters of the di- 
vision represents 1 kilo of loading. Where the Schopper-Dalen 
apparatus is used, reference is made to the particulars given 
as to this method by Frank, Gummi-Zeitung, XXII, 1908, page 6, 
Schidrowitz in the Jndia Rubber Journal of March to May, 
1909, and by Memmler and Schob, Mitteilungen aus dem 
K6nigl. Materialpriifungsamt, Gross Lichterfelde, 1909, XXVII, 
pages 173 and following. Compare also Hinrichsen-Memmler 
“Der Kautschuk und senic Priifungen, Teil III, mechanische 


Priifungen. 





THE ADULTERATION OF RUBBER IN THE BELGIAN 
CONGO. 


7s following is the text of the decree published in relation 
to the adulteration of rubber in the Belgian Congo in the 
Bulletin Officiel Belge. 

First. The placing on sale, the sale and the exportation of 
adulterated rubber and payments by the assignment of adulter- 
ated rubber, are prohibited throughout the territory of the 
Belgian Congo. 

Second. Rubber is qualified as adulterated which, containing 
foreign substances, presents the appearance of a product superior 
in value to its actual value. 

If it has been coagulated in the form of a pelle or mass, it 
ceases to be qualified as adulterated after it has been cut through 
the center, into two parts, approximately equal. This act relat- 
ing to cutting in half is not retroactive. 

Third. Whoever shall expose for sale, sell, offer in payment 
or export adulterated rubber, shall be punished by at most three 
months’ penal servitude and by fine, not exceeding 500 francs 
($95), or by either of these penalties. The offending substance 
shall be seized or confiscated. 

The accused shall be presumed, until proof to the contrary is 
furnished, of having acted with fraudulent intent. 

Fourth. Infractions of the provisions of this law are to be 
investigated and confirmed and the seizures made to be carried 
out by judicial police officers, invested with special authority and 
by special judicial police officers. 

Acting in the latter capacity are customs agents, supervisors of 
imports and officials and agents designated for this purpose by the 


general government, or, in the case of territories constituting a 
vice-governorship general, by the vice-governor general. 

Fifth. The localities where rubber is customarily the object 
of trade, are subject, during all the time for which they are 
open to the public, to visits from the officers of the judicial 
police. 

Places of the same character, that are not open to the public, 
are likewise subject to these visits, but only after sunrise and 
before sunset. 

Sixth. The officers of the judicial police have the right to 
cut and dissect rubber to determine its composition. 

Seventh. Penalties provided for opposition to the exercise 
by the judicial police of the rights set forth in articles four, five 
and six. 

Eighth. Rubber converted by manufacturing into articles of 
use and consumption, is not subject to the provisions of this law. 





PRETTY GOOD FOR A NON-TECHNICAL OB- 
SERVER. 


‘T= most interesting sight in Marathon, Texas, writes Dr. 

Charles G. Percival, who is in charge of the Abbot-Detroit 
car in its 100,000 mile run, was the guayule rubber factory at that 
place. It is the only factory of its kind in the United States. 
For more than two years it has been producing rubber and now 
that the revolution in Mexico has curtailed the supply from 
that country, it is being worked night and day. There are 
over six million acres of guayule growing wild in the State of 
Texas, but a little while ago a shrewd speculator offered the 
state $63,000 for all the shrub upon the lands of the state, which 
offer was quickly accepted by the Land Commissioner. In view 
of the fact that the shrub has a marketable value of $100 a ton 
and that one-half to a quarter of a ton may be gathered from 
an acre, it can be seen that someone made a barrel of money. 
The plants easily reproduce themselves if cut off at the roots. 
The shrub is ground into a powder and then made into a pulp. 
Water is added and the mixture chemically treated and refined 
after which heat is applied, with the result that the mixture 
becomes a thick, rubbery substance which is freed of its woody 
and resinous components, rolled into thick sheets and cut into 
sections and oven dried. The guayule rubber lands that cover this 
part of the state of Texas belong to the same belt that is furnish- 
ing the rubber plants in northern Mexico with such an enormous 
supply of the shrub. This valuable desert vegetation grows on 
the poorest of land and at an altitude of 4,300 feet and the 
industry has had a marvelous development in Mexico in the past 
eight years, but the rebels have destroyed many of the the fac- 
tories and the war has closed the remainder, so that the Texas 
factory must be depended upon for a great part of the supply 
during the present war in the republic. Official reports show that 
over sixty million dollars gold are invested in rubber factories 
and guayule lands in Mexico and most of this is American 
capital. Steps are now being taken by the state and others 
interested to increase the growth of this valuable shrub by 
scattering seeds and by cuttings. 





4& MEMORIAL TO THE LATE ROBERT D, EVANS. 

The long projected addition to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts has recently been made possible by the donation of the 
necessary funds for its erection by the widow of Robert D. 
Evans, the proposed addition, for which plans have been ac- 
cepted, to be a memorial to her deceased husband. The new build- 
ing, which will assume the form of a T-shaped addition on the 
north side, directly back of the rotunda, will be devoted mainly 
to picture galleries and will constitute a handsome entrance and 
imposing fagade on the Fenway. 
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THE DEBT OF THE MANUFACTURER TO THE 
CHEMIST. 


BY HERVEY J. SKINNER.* 

Presented before the Congress of Technology at the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Granting of the Charter of the p Oe Institute of 
Technology. 

HE enormous progress and changes which have taken place 

in industry and commerce in the course of the past 

century may to a large extent be justly attributed to the work 
of chemists. 

Such a statement will undoubtedly be regarded by many as 
a most extraordinary one and open to question, since the proper 
relation of the chemist to industrial welfare is not generally 
appreciated. 

Let us review for a moment some of the achievements of 
chemistry so that the truth of the above statement may become 
more apparent. 

The great mechanical developments and the more recent 
electrical ones depend upon the extraction of the metals from 
their ores by purely chemical processes. The manufacture of 
steel, so essential in the construction of our railroads, bridges 
and large buildings, is a most advanced chemical industry and 
is under strict chemical control at every step of the process. 
Alloy and tool steels, which are now finding such extended use 
in the arts, are the direct result of chemical research. Electrical 
developments have been almost entirely dependent upon copper, 
and without the chemical processes of refining this metal it is 
safe to say that electricity would find very limited application 
in manufacturing work. 

The history of aluminum is another instance of an important 
metal being extracted from its ores by chemical means. In 1856 
aluminum sold for ninety dollars a pound. As a result of im- 
provements in the processes of manufacture, the price gradually 
dropped to five dollars in 1886, but was still too high to allow 
of its general use. About this time, Charles M. Hall, then 
recently graduated from Oberlin College, made a discovery 
which forms the basis of the present aluminum industry and 
which brought the price down to a point where the remarkable 
characteristics of this metal can be utilized in the arts. 

In the textile industry, almost every step is dependent upon 
chemical science. The use of aniline colors, made possible by 
the discovery of Perkin, has given to the manufacturer more 
brilliant and more permanent colors for his fabrics and at a 
lower price than the natural colors previously used. This single 
discovery has led to the manufacture of over two thousaud 
artificial dyestuffs and has become the foundation of an industry 
in which it has been estimated that seven hundred and fifty 
million dollars are invested. It has further given to the pro- 
ducers of coal tar a valuable outlet for a waste product which 
was not only comparatively useless but difficult of disposal. 

Researches in the chemistry of cellulose have given us, among 
other things, artificial silk and smokeless powder. The latter 
has already grown to a huge industry within the memory of 
the youngest of us, and the development of the former bids fair 
to become equally extensive. The processes of leather manu- 
facture, paper making and many others which could be men- 
tioned, are entirely dependent upon chemical principles. And so 
we could go on and point out that every manufacturer is de- 
pendent in some way or another upon chemical science—and 
why should it not be so when one considered the true basis of 
manufacturing ? 

Manufacturing deals with the modification of material and 
since all material is subject to chemical laws and its properties 
are governed by these laws, it becomes apparent that the majority 


*The author of this article is the son of the late Thomas F. Skinner, 
who for many years was treasurer of the Stoughton Rubber Co., and one 
of the founders of the New England Rubber Club. 


of the manufacturer’s problems are those in applied chemistry. 

Unfortunately, the average manufacturer, especially if his 
process is a mechanical one, regards chemistry as something 
which has to do with drugs and chemicals and has no direct 
bearing upon his own problems. That manufacturers fail to 
appreciate their indebtedness to the chemist and how he can im- 
prove the efficiency of their processes by studying the chemical 
properties of their materials, is due largely to the fact that the 
older generation of manufacturers started as factory hands and 
have worked themselves up through the various grades of man- 
agerships and presidencies. Their methods have been rule-of- 
thumb methods, and science has had no meaning to them. Their 
aim was to make money, and the efficiency of their processes was 
a secondary consideration. 

With the growth resulting from the combination of capital 
and the technically trained men which our universities are turn- 
ing out, conditions are taking on a new aspect. The larger 
manufacturers, realizing their debt to the chemist and also that 
there are still unsolved problems in every factory, are securing 
the benefits of scientific advice. The smaller manufacturer will 
soon be forced to the same procedure or he will lose in the 
struggle for industrial existence. The rule-of-thumb method is 
passing. Guess work is being replaced by scientific knowledge, 
and more and more consideration is being given to the under- 
lying principles of the manufacturing processes. 

Manufacturing operations based upon chemical processes re- 
quire control at each step to maintain efficiency. Those based 
upon mechanical processes but still dependent upon “material” 
demand rigid inspection and control of every material entering 
into or affecting the cost of the finished product. 

All this is the work of the chemist or the testing engineer. 
It should be his duty to see that every material is purchased 
on a basis of quality and not of brand, that the finished product 
meets the proper requirements, and that the yields are as near 
theoretical as possible. 

A laboratory is just as essential to a factory as is an office, 
and the chemist is just as necessary as the auditor. The records 
of manufacturing concerns using scientific knowledge will bear 
out this statement. One mistake common to both the manu- 
facturer and the chemist themselves should be pointed out. 

Many manufacturers, having been converted to the idea that a 
chemist can be of assistance in the operation of their plants, 
oftentimes will employ a recent technical graduate and expect 
him to solve any question in chemistry. This is an injustice to 
the young chemist and to the profession itself. 

Alan A, Claflin in a recent article has said: 

“The employment of a scientific man does not mean the en- 
gaging of a recent technical graduate at a salary of fifteen to 
twenty dollars a week to test raw materials and report results, 
which are probably erroneous, to a foreman who does not under- 
stand them, but it means having a man of mature experience as 
a chemical adviser, with two or three recent graduates as work- 
ing assistants.” 

No words could be truer or better expressed. The manufac- 
turer does not hire a bookkeeper without actual experience to 
keep his accounts, neither does he engage a lawyer just out of 
law school to lock after his legal affairs. Then why should he 
expect the young graduate, with a large amount of theoretical 
knowledge and with limited experience, to be able to solve 
effectively the problems which have been troubling him for 
years? 

This condition of affairs is really a serious one and has much 
to do with the attitude which the average manufacturer takes 
toward the chemist. It also accounts for the diffidence of the 
manufacturer in applying chemical science to his problems, and 
not until the true relation between the chemist and material 
is more fully realized will the real debt of the manufacturer to 
the chemist become appreciated. 
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New Rubber Goods in the Market. 


A RUBBER TOOTH BRUSH THAT IS SANITARY. 


HE bristle tooth brush in common use is neither a sanitary 

T device, nor one that is agreeable to use. It speedily be- 

comes dirty and rancid, and, if the bristles are displaced 

is capable of causing more than discomfort to the user; a tooth 

brush that is shedding 

its bristles is about the 

ANH most objectionable 

weve bil iti toilet device imagina- 

. J bit : ble. No such defects 

er omnes are possible in connec- 

tion with the “Rubero” 

tooth brush, shown in 

the accompanying illustration, in which the bristles are replaced 

with points made of rubber. It is claimed that the velvety 

smoothness of these points produces a pleasant sensation, they 

can never wound the gums, and are so shaped as to find their 

way into all the crevices and interstices of the teeth, the result 

vdeing perfect cleanliness, injury to gums or teeth 
[Bowers Rubber Works, San Francisco, California.] 


Tue “Rusero” Toorn Brusu. 


without 


A RUBBER DISH CLEANER. 

Tue housewife’s dislike of dish-washing is proverbial not so 
much perhaps on account of the laborious character of the task 
as by reason of its unpleasant nature. Most, if not all of the 
unpleasantness is obviated by the use of a simple little device, 
designated “The Kitchen Kum- 
fort,” in which rubber is the operative factor. 
As will be seen from the accompanying illustra- 
tion it is a simple, rubber bladed scraper, the 
rubber of which is specially prepared to resist 
the effects of grease, hot water, etc. It removes 
food remnants from plates, dishes, 
pans, etc., quickly and cleanly without the dis- 
agreeable results to the hands and without noise 
or clatter, the water being at the same time kept 
to a great extent free from grease and food rem- 
nants, will not scratch the most delicate ware, 
and practically cleans the dish before it is im- 
It is also well adapted for 


appropriately 


grease and 


mersed in the water. 
Tue KITCHEN use as a sink-cleaner and is mounted in dozens on 

Kumrort. a display card for sale. [Lasher Manufacturing 
Co., Davenport, Ia.] 

A GLASS AND RUBRER BALL. 

Ir 1s A BIT of a shock to think of a baseball, or is it a golf ball? 
with a centre that is a hollow glass sphere. That is what George 
L. Harvey, of Chicago, has invented, and by the way, has as- 
signed one-half of his interest in it to Francis L. Richards, of 


Rusper BALL With GiaAss CENTER. 


Hartford, well known as an inventor of golf and other playing 
balls. The glass shell is enclosed with a wrapping of rubber 
bands and an outer composite cover. 


A RUBBER POCKET CUSPIDOR. 
Some people are particular about what they have in their 
pockets, and some are not. Others, even if they are particu- 
lar are obliged to carry articles and appliances which they only 


produce under cover. A pocket cuspidor has its advantages, 
but it will hardly enter into competition with the sawdust-filled 
receptacle of the virile and accurate tobacco chewer. The article 
under consideration is equipped with a rubber cap that closes 
tight when it is not in use. It is ingenious and doubtless in the 
case of traveling consumptives, necessary and sanitary. The in- 
ventors have shown much skill in its production, and we trust 
that it will come up to their expectorations. [Manufactured by 
the Oregon Rubber Co., Portland, Oregon.] 


WEAREVER OVAL RUBBER SPONGES. 

It would almost seem as if the last word had been said of 
rubber sponges were it not for the improvement shown in the 
“Wearever” goods. The 
oval shape, for example, 
allows a sponge perfectly 
to fit the hollow of the 
hand and is very conveni- 
ent. A further improve- 
ment is in the minute and 
even sponginess of the 
article, which makes it 
resilient and durable to a 
high degree. The goods 
are exceedingly light in 
weight, are made in five 
different sizes, and of the 
popular red color. [Manu- 
factured by The Fault- 
less Rubber Co., Ashland, 
Ohio.] 


ELASTIC BANDAGES FOR BICYCLISTS. 
E.astic bandages at one time were used only for those who, 
through advanced age or sudden strain, had developed varicose 
Of late, however, trainers have put them upon athletes 
A further and very practical use is for 


WEAREVER Ovat Rusper SPONGES. 


veins. 
with excellent results. 


ELastic BANDAGES FOR BICYCLISTS. 


bicyclists. For wrist, ankle, elbow and knee, in other words, 
where a constant tiring strain is likely to occur, the elastic 
bandage is applied with great benefit. A full equipment, as in- 
dicated above, known as the “Bike” line, is being marketed by 
Sharp & Smith, No. 103 North Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 


NEW DESIGN FOR A GOLF BALL. 
A NEw design for the surface marking of a golf ball is shown 


in the accompanying 


New De 
William Pearce, of Akron, Ohio, and assigned to The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., makers of the Haskell golf ball. 
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ANOTHER USE FOR RUBBER THREAD. 

To po away with the necessity for suspenders, without either 
the feeling of insecurity inseparable from their absence, or the 
inconvenience of the belt pulled tight enough to furnish their 
support, is certainly an achievement that merits more than pass- 
ing mention, with the vestless season near at hand. 


Tue “Hiprit’ Trousers SUPPORTER. 


The device illustrated herewith is made of light gauze, with 
silk elastic over hips and back, it is made to conform to 
every movement of the body and supports the trousers evenly 
all round, no matter what position the wearer may assume. At 
the same time it prevents the shirt from working up. [Hip- 
Fit Manufacturing Co., 60 Grand street, New York. 


A RUBBER CUSHION FOR SEAL PRESSES, 


THE jar and noise, inseparable from the use of an uncushioned 
seal press, becomes burdensome where this device is employed 
frequently and vigorously, to say nothing of the effect on the 
table or desk on which it stands. Noise, jar and damage to 
furniture are alike prevented by the use of the seal press rubber 











RuBBER CUSHION FOR SEAL PRESSES. 


cushion illustrated herewith. It is stretched to attach over the 
base of the press, covering it completely, thus absorbing all shocks 
when the machine is in use. The accompanying illustrations 
plainly show its form and the method of its application. [Art 
Novelty Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Missouri.] 


RUBBER AS AN AID TO MECHANICAL MASSAGE. 


VrpraTorY massage, effected by mechanical, commonly by 
electrical means, is a modern addition to therapeutics of recog- 
nized merit. The “Rex” vibrator is one of the devices exten- 
sively employed for this system of treatment, and in connection 
with the apparatus a series of “applicators” are employed, which, 
as being made from rubber, will doubtless prove of interest to 
our readers. The full line, seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, shows a complete outfit for every kind of vibratory treat- 
ment required by physicians, professional masseurs, barbers, and 
for home use. Each of the devices has its special function, 
No. 1 being a medium soft rubber cup applicator; No. 2, twelve- 
prong rubber-tooth scalp applicator; No. 3, hard rubber ball 














“Rex” RusBer APPLICATORS. 


applicator; No. 4, small soft rubber cup applicator; No. 5, thirty 
one prong rubber brush applicator; No. 6, two-inch flat hard 
rubber disc applicator; No. 7, special soft rubber rectal and 
vaginal applicator; No. 8, large sponge applicator; No. 9, special 
twin spinal applicator; No. 10, pneumatic ball applicator; No. 
11, large soft rubber vacuum cup applicator; No. 12, small soft 
rubber ball eye, ear and nose applicator; No. 13, combination 
urethral and vaginal applicator; No. 14, hard rubber rectal 
dilator. The increasing use of the vibratory massage apparatus 
and the constant addition to the number of diseases for which 
this form of treatment is considered beneficial, indicates the 
increased use of rubber for the: manufacture of these devices. 


WATERPROOF WINGS FOR FLYING MACHINES, 

One of the most serious dangers to which the aviator using 
an aeroplane is exposed at high elevations, is due to the effect 
on the fabric of which his planes are composed, of the moisture 
encountered in cloud banks, fogs, etc., through which he may 
be compelled to pass. Under the influence of the soaking the 
fabric receives, the planes or wings lose their rigidity, and by 
collapsing cause a disastrous ending to the flight. The Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. seek to eliminate this source of danger 
by the manufacture of a rubber coated and permanently water- 
proof fabric for the planes. 
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INFLATION OF TIRES WITH CARBONIC GAS. 

THE UNIFORM and adequate inflation of pneumatic tires adds 
so materially to their life that any device by means of which 
this is facilitated, should interest alike the automobilist and the 
manufacturer of rubber tires, whose reputation and business 
must be benefited by the increased durability of his product. 
Automobilists have been using, for the past five years, a device 
for the inflation of tires with carbonic gas, of which illustrations 

are presented herewith. shows the 
“Baby” tire inflator, connected’ with the tire, 
for the purpose of inflating; the other, the 


One 


“Improved Baby,” which is equipped with a 
special regulator, for controlling the pressure 
of gas and a gauge that records the pressure 
ensures its perfect control. The tank, 
which is attached to the foot board, 
contains the gas liquified under tremendous 
permits of its 


and 


pressure, opening the valve 
immediate re-assumption of the gaseous form, 
accompanied by the development of approxi- 
mately the pressure required for its liquefac- 
tion. The 
the liquefied gas and about three ounces of 


tanks hold about four pounds of 


this will expand into sufficient gas to fill a 
completely deflated tire to 70 pounds pressure; consequently, a 
tank will fill over 20 tires from complete deflation without any 
effort on the effect 100 ordinary 
pumpings up, all that is necessary being to connect the hose with 


part of the owner or about 


Trre INFLATION witH Carponic GAs. 


the tire valve and turn on the gas. It is claimed that owing to 
the fact that the gas contains no free oxygen, its action on the 
rubber substance is distinctly preservative and as it is the most 


THE ALLEN TIRE PRESSURE GAGE. 

BeaRING in mind the importance attached by tire manufac- 
turers to the proper inflation of tires, many automobilists carry 
a tire pressure gage as part of their outfit. A convenient device 
of this character is the Allen Tire Pressure Gage we illustrate. 

The gage is pressed on the valve stem, after the 
dust and valve caps have been removed, the rubber 
washer in its end fitting air tight to the rim of the 
valve and the valve plunger being, at the same time, 
pressed open, so that the air is admitted to the gage. 
Acting on a plunger, controlled by an accurate spring 
tension, which is forced up against the spring pressure, 
the air pressure is registered by the sliding band that 
encircles the gage on the outside. When the gage 
is removed from the valve, this band retains its posi- 
tion, so that the gage may be taken away for con- 
venient reading, without affecting the registration. 

The gage is made of substantial brass tubing and 
nickeled and being but 41%4 x % inches, can readily be 
carried in the vest pocket. [The Allen Auto 
Specialty Co., No. 1926 Broadway, New York.] 

THE “STAR” NON-SKID TIRE. 

Tue Star Non-Sko is a type of tire for the pre- 
vention of skidding, the merit of which lies in the fact 
that it presents an infinite number of angles to the 
course surface. The tread is closely covered with 
stars and every star has ten angles. The stars stand 
out strongly from the tread and it is claimed that 
a wheel equipped with one of these tires is proof 
against skidding. [Star Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio.] 


PAT. APL'D FOR 





DEVELOPMENTS IN RUBBER ANTI-SKIDS. 
HE Bailey “Won't Slip” was doubtless the pioneer all-rubber 
anti-skid, and for a long time its lozenge shaped pro- 
tuberances were the only decorations that auto tires wore. After 
a while, however, inventive geniuses began to evolve other styles 
until there was the “nobby” tread, the “staggard” tread, and a 
host of others. Almost every geometric figure possible was 
employed in relief on the tread surface. Some were useful, 
others not; a few were decorative; all were interesting in that 
they showed thought on the part of the manufacturers. They 
also made work for the mold makers. There was, however, 
running through all of those designs a sameness that pointed 
to imitativeness rather than originality. After waiting long, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TIRE TREADS. 


effective fire extinguisher known to science, quenching almost 
instantly a stubborn gasoline flame, its usefulness is manifold. 
[The Liquid Carbonic Co., Chicago. ] 


and in vain, for some genuine artist to rise up and prove his 
preéminence, a few designs are herewith submitted in the hope 
that it will stimulate renewed activity in tire tread decoration. 
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Recent Developments in Rubber Deresination. 


BY H. 0. CHUTE, CH. E. 


N the June issue of this journal there is a reference by your 
English correspondent to an article on deresination found in 
the February and March issues of Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta 

Percha, by A. Chaplet and H. Rousset. A review of that article 
is here given, but attention is called to a series of articles on 
deresination by the writer which appeared in the May, June 
and July issues of Tue Inp1A Rupper Wortp for 1909. As these 
articles covered many of the subjects of the article under review 
they will be compared with the statements of the foreign authors. 

The articles begin in the February 15 issue of Le Caoutchouc 
et la Gutia Percha, and the authors there point out that resins of 
various kinds are always associated with crude rubbers, and 
some tables and analyses of the amounts of resins are given, 
showing a wide range of resin contents, from 2 per cent. or 
3 per cent. in Para to 46.9 per cent. in Borneo. 

It is stated, however, that with more than 2 per cent. or 3 per 
cent. of resin it becomes impossible to conveniently work the 
rubbers. Of course it is well known that in the United States 
rubbers are habitually worked with far greater resin contents 
without difficulty. 

The resins are said to produce cracks and render the product 


heterogeneous. The statement is made on the authority of 


Hanriot (Revue Générale des Sciences, 1909), that while Para, 
Ceylon Para and Manicgoba rubbers contain only a small per- 
centage of resin, some pasty and sticky rubbers like Palembang, 
Sumatra Jelutong and Flake Accra contain resin in quantity 
ranging from 80 per cent. to 100 per cent. of the dry substance, 


and some contain 50 per cent. water. This is pretty well known. 
A table of the optical indices of the rubber resins is given, but 
it does not seem important or new. 

Dead Borneo or Jelutong is said to contain from 10 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. of rubber, which can be extracted, of good quality. 
It is remarked that the resin contents of various rubbers from 
the same province show wide variations, no doubt due to the 
different methods of preparation of the latex. 

A table is given showing one sample of crude Para with 
63 per cent. rubber, 2.1 per cent, resin and 34.6 per cent. insoluble. 
No rubbers are mentioned as containing more than 10 per cent. 
resin except a New Guinea sample with 20 per cent. and Dead 
Borneo with 46.9 per cent, resin. 

A discussion of the nature of resins is entered into, but it is 
stated that little is known of them. A table of the saporification 
values of the resins states that the resin of Para is 15 er cent. 
non-saponifiable; while Congo is 56.6 per cent., Ceylon 20.8 per 
cent., guayule 78.2 per cent., and Dead Borneo 160 per cent. or 
totally unsaponifiable. ' 

Resin solvents are discussed with the general conclusion that 
acetone is the best, for it dissolves some things out of rubber 
that alcohol will not touch, besides it will dissolve a larger 
quantity. 

Pyridine is stated to be a resin solvent but not a rubber 
solvent, and soda and potash have been employed in large 
quantities. 

Mixed solvents, one of which is a rubber solvent and the other 
a resin solvent which precipitates the rubber, are also discussed 
and methods employing them shown, but it is concluded that 
any soltttion of the rubber breaks up the complex structure and 
weakens it or destroys the “nerve,” and therefore solvents which 
attack the resins only, give the best product. The rubbers from 
mixed solvents were more soft and sticky. Moreover, oils or 
rubber solvents will not attack rubber till quite dry, while 
acetone will first take out the water and then remove the resin. 


In concluding the first article the authors say: “It is estah- 
lished practically that when rubber is well deresinated it is of 
excellent quality. Marckwald Bros., and Liehschutz (Gummi 
Zeitung, 1907) made a series of trials of rubbers before and 
after deresination (made in the works of the Rheinische Gummi 
Werke), and concluded that the special smell of the crude gum 
disappeared, that the rubber thus treated was not sticky and in 
consequence it was easier to mix; in fine, that the resistance 
increased 50 per cent. or more.” 

The subject is continued in the issue of March 15 of the 
journal, and under the head of “Industrial Proceedings” there 
are given outlines of a number of processes. These may be 
divided as follows: 

First—Those which depend on the action of an alkali on the 
resins for purification. 

Second—Those which use a mixed solvent which at high tem- 
peratures is a solvent for rubber, but at lower temperatures at- 
tacks preferably the resin. 

Third—Those processes which use a rubber solvent for dis- 
solving both rubber and resin and then precipitate out the resin 
by use of another resin solvent which will separate the rubber. 

Fourth—Those which use a solvent for resin only without at 
any time dissolving or affecting the rubber. 

Fifth—Those processes which first extract resin then later 
extract the rubber from woody matter such as guayule by 
naphtha. 

Sixth—Those which use a rubber solvent in limited quantity 
to swell the rubber only and then extract with a resin solvent. 

Seventh—Those which have some special: mechanical devices 
for stirring or holding or treating the rubber. 

There are no examples given of the first class except it is 
noted that lately it was found that a washing with alkali after 
deresination removed some albuminoids and oxydases which 
would otherwise turn it black and oxydize it. 

As the type of the second method is cited the English patent 
to Combanaire et de la Fresnaye No. 22,758 of 1901. This is 
particularly suitable for gutta, and the picture shows a rather 
crude extraction apparatus with petroleum naphtha which at 
certain heats dissolves gutta resins. 

The French patent No. 375,118 to Société Belge. de Raffinage 
du Caoutchouc heats solvent to 60° C. 

Wildman, in French patent No. 366,704, found that if rubber 
was dissolved in a solvent like chloroform at 60° C., and alcohol 
little by little was added, that rubbers of different qualities and 
values were precipitated at different times. 

As the third type there is cited the German patent to Gratz, 
February, 1906, where the mass is treated with benzine, turpen- 
tine, carbon bisulphide or gasoline. This dissolves the rubber; 
they then add methyl, ethyl or amyl alcohol and precipitate the 
rubber and the alcohols dissolve the resins. 

For very poor rubbers like pontianak, Dybowski (Procédé de 
Asia Caoutchouc Co.) recommends ether and carbon bisulphide, 
then a treatment with acetone or alcohol. The rubber granu- 
lates at end of the work and thus separates itself from the 
alcohol which is not lost, there being no cavities in the rubber. 

As an example of the fourth type the French patent to Grak, 
No. 363,340 (1908), is cited as using aniline to dissolve the resins 
only, without affecting the rubber. 

As an example of the fifth class there is cited the French patent 
to Foelsing, No. 368,958 (1906), wherein only acetone is used to 
dissolve resins without dissolving the rubber. This is said to 
produce refined rubber with better “nerve” than when the rubber 
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is extracted with benzine. As this necessitates that the rubber 
be dissolved it has not much “nerve,” but the process is suitable 
for use with guayule or similar rubber plants. 

As examples of the sixth class, where only enough naphtha or 
rubber solvent is used to swell the rubber, there are cited the 
French patent to Worms and Flamant, No. 382,571 (1907), who 
use a mixed solvent with enough alcohol to keep the rubber 
from solution. The mixing must be according to one’s experi- 
ence. There is also shown an apparatus patented by the 
Caoutchouc Co., with a mixer and two tanks above; one con- 
tains the gelatinous rubber and the other the solvent. The mixer 
is connected to a still and to a vacuum pump separately. The 
description is poor and the apparatus is inoperative as pictured. 

As an interesting innovation the French patent, No. 404,307 
(1909), of the Caoutchouc Co. is mentioned as treating with a 
little benzine to soften and swell the rubber and make it 
gelatinous but not dissolve it; presumably acetone was then used 
for extracting resins. 

Joly (Belgian patent No. 213,772, 1909) uses tar oil for soften- 
ing the rubber. 

As examples of special mechanical apparatus used for mixing, 
etc., are cited the French patent, No. 390,330, of July 1908, and 
the apparatus of Worms and Flamant which has shelves to put 
the rubber on. 

The German patent to von Stechow (1908) shows shelves also 
to keep the rubber sheets apart. 

Only a hasty summary of the above processes is given, for, 
in the articles which appeared in Tue Inpra Rupper Wortp in 
June, 1909, there was described, as an example of the first process 
as above, the patent to Austin Day, issued in 1859. He used 
alkali to purify crude rubbers. 

As an example of the second process, there was cited the 
patent to Wilmonski of 1901, who used naphtha at 60° C. for 
treating gutta. 

The Lawrence patent covers the third, sixth and seventh 
methods, for he uses alcohol for purifying guayule which had 
previously been extracted from the wood with naphtha, and thus 
gets the mixed solvent, and has a mixing pan for extracting 
and varipus tanks to store different solvents. 

As an example of the fourth process, attention is called to 
United States patent No. 820,216, as illustrated and described in 
this journal in the article referred to. This shows an extrac- 
tion plant consisting of a series of extraction vessels through 
which the solvent flows in series to saturate itself before it is 
redistilled and recovered. 

The special solvents recommended are the acetic esters of the 
alcohols, particularly methyl acetate and ethyl acetate, with a 
protective solvent such as alcohol or acetone. These are better 
solvents than acetone alone and do not dissolve the gur. 

The same article gives estimates of the cost of extraction and 
states that a recovery of 99 per cent. of the solvent may be ob- 
tained at each treatment. 

The sixth process, or the use of rubber solvents in sufficient 
quantity to only swell it or make it gelatinous, has been in 
constant use in the United States on a large scale at one plant 
at least for six years, and now several plants are using this 
modification. This was the first process to be worked in the 
United States on a considerable scale. 

The seventh process, or the use of shelves for holding thin 
sheets of rubber while deresinating has been tried several times 
in the United States. But when the rubber is softened by heat 
in the deresination it will not retain its shape, and therefore this 
expedient has been discarded in favor of a mixing device such 
as those shown in the patents to Hood, Lawrence and Eves, as 
quoted. 

The fifth process is only suitable for those places where 
guayule grows. 


We may therefore conclude that if the authors of the article 
under review have given all that is known of the European art 
as it now exists, it may be assumed that the United States has 
made more technical progress and now leads in this industry. 

The authors conclude with the following remarks, which are 
applicable to the American situation as well as that in Europe: 

“Botanists and explorers are year by year discovering new 
plants with a latex containing more or less rubber—usually less— 
and deresination would make these into useful rubbers. Mixing, 
like solution, may alter rubber, but by proper treatment resins 
are removed and ‘nervy’ rubber is left of excellent quality. 

“Unfortunately this new art is difficult to study, as only a few 
specialists have a knowledge of it and are exploiting it for their 
own remuneration. There are also many secrets—pseudo secrets 
—never told or published even in patents. These secrets or mys- 
teries are considered necessary. Usually, the “secret” consists in 
merely following out well-known plans, or, in some cases, in using 
processes patented by others. In other cases mysteries are made 
of the process used for fear that others will copy it. 

“The deresination industry is like the plants which grow in 
the shade. Some buy cheap products and sell the purified rubber 
as a natural product. We know a factory which closely counter- 
feits all marks and moulds of the natural rubbers. This ruse is 
not novel; Gutenberg sold his first printed copies of the Bible 
as manuscripts. Thus one might suppose that the industry of 
deresination did not exist or was only in an embryonic stage. 
This is not true; it has existed for some years. Many works 
are deresinating large and important stocks of rubber, but they 
say nothing of it.” 

The authors give as the necessary steps of deresination the 
following operations: 

First—Washing or mastication. 

Second—Drying by a water solvent, as Pyridine. 
better.) 

Third—Mixing and heating to assist the true resin extracting 
operation. 

Fourth—The recovery of the solvents used. 

A supplementary note states that it has been found that after 
the resins are extracted a treatment with soda or other alkali 
is beneficial in that it removes albuminoids and oxydases which 
would otherwise render the extracted product in time black and 
oxydize it. 


(Acetone is 





JERSEY EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ACT. 

On the Fourth of July a new liability act will go in force in 
New Jersey which is a bit revolutionary. For example—it shifts 
the burden of proof of contributary negligence to the shoulders 
of the employers. It also establishes definitely, compensation for 
slight injuries such as have not in the past been reported. Some 
of the points are that the negligence of a fellow employee, or 
the fact that the injured person assumed risk incidental to the 
employment, make no difference, nor does the fact of a contract 
for the employment release the employer from liability. The 
amount in the event of accident is very definitely stated. For 
the loss of a thumb it is 50 per cent. of the daily wages during 
60 weeks; for the loss of a third finger, 50 per cent. of the daily 
wages during 20 weeks. The loss of a phalange of thumb or 
finger is reckoned to be equal to the loss of half of such member. 
Loss of toe, foot, hand, leg, arm, etc., are specifically provided 
for. The law also provides for compensation to widows; in 
fact, nearly all relations backward and forward for three gen- 
erations. 

Notices are posted in all of the rubber factories and work 
shops throughout Jersey, and both employers and employees are 
studying them very diligently. 

It is interesting to note that an act similar to this was recently 
declared unconstitutional in the state of New York. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS FOR RUBBER TIRES. 


Fae widespread use of the automobile in England, not only 
as a pleasure vehicle, but, to an increasing extent, for com- 
mercial purposes, makes that country a fertile field for the tire 
manufacturer and a great and steadily-growing business is 
being done there in pneumatic and solid tires. As a fact, how- 
ever, it is mainly tires of domestic manufacture, with a few 
of French, German and other makes, that are sold. The foreign 
tire, to gain a foothold, must be marketed in a very thorough 
and practical manner, by the establishment, preferably in Lon- 
don, of a central depot or headquarters, carrying a large stock, 
with branches in the most important trade and motoring centers. 
The stock carried at the main depot must be of such quality 
and variety as to facilitate the prompt execution of orders from 
the branches, not a difficult matter when the excellent trans- 
portation arrangements in Great Britain are considered. At the 
head of the establishment should be a thoroughly competent 
“tire man,” who is, at the same time, a “hustler” in business. 

From Manchester, the center of the British rubber manufac- 
turing industry, the United States consul reports American tires 
on the market and, in spite of keen competition, meeting with a 
fair measure of success. There being no depot in Manchester, 
orders must be filled from the London office. The consul con- 
siders judicious advertising an important factor in obtaining a 
share of the trade and expresses the opinion that with an ex- 
perienced outside selling force, familiar with local conditions, 
operating from a central depot in London or Manchester, and 
such branch stores in other cities as the trade may require, 
American manufacturers could obtain a remunerative share in 
the British tire business. Factors in their favor are the ac- 
tivity and success with which American makers of automobiles 
are exploiting the British market, which naturally creates a 
demand for American tires, the greatly-increased employment 
of commercial automobiles, motor-buses, etc., in which the tires 
are so important an element, and the growing number and in- 
creasing popularity in all the large cities of the taxicab. 

From Belfast, Ireland, the United States consul reports a good 
opinion prevalent as to the durability of American tires, which 
he states would find a much larger sale if they were made by 
the manufacturers to conform to the metric system of measure- 
ments, so generally used, in place of the inch scale. Here, again, 
the indispensability of a central agency with a large stock and 
convenient distributing branches, is urged, the fact that the 
largest garage establishment in Belfast has announced a will- 
ingness to accept a sub-agency for a first-class American tire 
for that locality, indicating the favor in which they are held. 

The United States consul in Edinburgh, Scotland, advises the 
placing of the goods in the hands of the best local agents or 
“factors,” and the granting to them, of terms as liberal as 
those the British houses offer, and the judicious expenditure of 
as large a sum in advertising as may be warranted. 

According to a report of the United States consul, at Erfurt, 
Prussia, rubber tire manufacturers sell direct to motor car and 
other vehicle factories in his district. They also do a large 
business with the dealers in automobiles, bicycles and their 
accessories. Some of the smaller bicycle factories purchase 
tires from the wholesale dealers. 

The method of doing business through a central house, with 
local branches, as described above, is followed in Germany, with 
considerable success, by a French tire manufacturing house. 
The consul suggests the supply of sample tires to the agents, to 
be tried, free of cost, by prospective purchasers and compared 
with other makes. 

That there is much business to be done, and that American 
manufacturers who will take the trouble to study the markets, 
can, owing to the excellence of their goods, secure a fair share 
of it, seems to be the almost unanimous opinion of the consular 
officers, who have studied the situation and reported on it. 


TIRE AND WHEEL STANDARDIZATION. 


HE Committee on Wheel Dimensions, appointed by the 
Society of Automobile Engineers, to consider the standard- 
ization of automobile tires and wheels, made notable progress, 
when it recently presented a tentative report standardizing 
felloe, band and tire dimensions for solid tires and recommend- 
ing a demand for a permanent metal band, complying with the 
recognized standards, on all wheels sent out by wheel 
manufacturers, 

The specifications embodied in the report call for a metal 
band a quarter of an inch thick on wheels for single tire equip- 
ment, up to and including four inch nominal width of tire 
and three-eighths of an inch thick on wheels for single tire equip- 
ment above four inch nominal width of tire and three-eighths of 
an inch thick on wheels for dual equipment of all tire sizes. 

A constant wheel diameter, over the metal band, for all widths 
of solid tires, of a given nominal overall diameter, is provided 
for in the report, which also prescribes that nominal tire diam- 
eters shall increase or decrease above or below 36 inches, in 
even two-inch differences. Width and depth of felloes and width 
of band are also provided for, the width of felloe and band being 
fixed at three-quarters of an inch less than the nominal width 
of the tire equipment for same; thus the standard width for 
four-inch single tire equipment would be three and a quarter 
inches. For dual equipment the width of felloe and band shall 
be twice the nominal width of each of the dual tires, so that 
the standard felloe width for four-inch dual equipment shall 
be eight inches. 

The minimum depth of wood felloes for different tire sizes 
is set forth in a table, in which the depth of felloes for tires 
from 2- to 8-inch sizes is presented in half-inch differences. The 
tolerance over metal band is also provided for, the tolerance 
allowable in the circumference of metal bands being fixed at 
plus 1/16 inch before application to wheel and plus % inch after 
application. 

All the provisions for non-demountable tire equipmert stand- 
ards were also made to apply to demountable tire equipment. 

The National Association of Automobile Manufacturers has 
endorsed the work of the Society of Automobile Engineers and 
expressed its approval of the pending adjustment of the solid 
tire question. It has also urged its members to be prepared to 
adopt such standards not later than July 1, 1911, and to put 
them into effect not later than January 1, 1912, recommending 
that tire and wheel manufacturers make preparations to the 
same effect. 

The rapidity with which the committee has surmounted the 
apparently difficult obstacles with which it was confronted and 
arrived at a practicable decision, is very gratifying and indicates 
that the work it has accomplished wi!l meet with equally prompt 
approval from and be of the greatest future value to all who 
are in any way interested, as manufacturers of, dealers in or 
users of commercial automobiles. The willingness evinced 
by all makers of truck tires to co-operate with the committee 
in solving this important problem and their appointment of 
competent representatives to take part with the committee in its 
deliberations is the best evidence of their realization of the im- 
portance to the future of the commercial motor vehicle, of tire 
and wheel standardization. That it will shortly become an ac- 
complished fact, in spite of the heavy first expense entailed for 
the alteration of moulds, etc., appears reasonably certain, and 
there is no factor that will have a more important effect on 
the general adoption of the commercial auto and on the hasten- 
ing of the day when for most heavy draught purposes the horse 
will have become a thing of the past, and when the greatest 
single use of rubber will be for the manufacture of solid tires. 





The Rubber Country of the Amazon—By Henry C. Pearson. 
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RUBBER ROLLS OF MANY SORTS. 

f Bae use of rubber-covered rolls has long been an important 

factor in almost all trades, new uses being constantly found 
for them. Long ago they displaced rolls formerly covered with 
leather, felt and other substances. For gripping and feed rolls, 
rubber is the standard covering everywhere, owing to the fric- 
tional surface that it gives. It also finds a considerable use as 
a substitute for cog wheels in transmitting light power. The 
same principle is familiar to all in the rubber tire, which is 
really a rubber roll, and which transmits power to the ground. 
Owing to reduplicated friction, one rubber-covered roll will 
transmit its power to another much more efficiently than to the 
ground. There are many kinds of light machinery in which 
counter-working rubber wheels could be used, thereby doing 
away with the necessity of a separate clutch. 

While the ordinary rubber tire is but one form of rubber roll, 
it has won such prominence as to eclipse all other forms put to- 
gether, and now forms a class by itself. Under rubber rolls 
should come every rubber-covered wheel which runs upon the 
floor or ground, including roller skates, table leg castors and 
the like. 

Among power rolls, the largest use is in paper and leather 
working machines. They are also extensively used to wring or 
squeeze the water out of various materials, such as cloth in 
bleacheries, dye and print works, cotton, woolen, felt and 
shoddy mills, in making oiled clothing and in wool scouring. 
In glucose and sugar factories, the sugar sacks and blankets, 
through which the syrup is strained, are steeped in water and 
run through power wringers, to save the sugar that is in them. 
In tobacco factories the leaves, after being steeped in the flavor- 
ing syrups, are run through wringers to remove the excess of 
liquor. During the last two or three years, rubber rolls have 
rapidly supplanted leather rolls in lithographic work, with sev- 
eral distinct advantages in their favor. The rolls are perfectly 
true, less color is used, and much time is saved in washing up. 
The use of rubber inking rollers is being extended to various 
other kinds of printing, such as stamping tin and sheet iron. 
Other uses are arising day by day, rolls for such purposes being 
made to order. In fact, except in clothes wringers and type- 
writer rolls, most of the business in mechanical rolls is done to 
special order, because of the lack of standardization in most 
rubber roll using machines 

The clothes wringer, which depends upon rubber rolls, is an 
American industry from first to last, having developed from small 
beginnings some fifty years ago. Nowadays the larger part 
of the business is done by the American Wringer Co. Their 
output is some 6,000 rolls a day, with a capacity of 10,000. The 
company have made their own rolls for some fifteen years, and 
their rubber factcry is quit: extensive. 

The greatest problem met with in the making of rubber rolls 
has been to secure such adhesion to the shaft, that the rubber 
will not twist off under the severe strain to which they are sub- 
jected. Mr. George H. Hood originated, or rather revived, the 
method of vulcanizing rubber to iron, through the medium of 
copper plating, which combined with the sulphur during vul- 
canization, thus securing perfect adhesion between the two 
bodies. He applied this method of fastening to both rubber 
rolls and rubber tires, which, as we have shown, present simi- 
lar characteristics and problems. Hood’s method is still used, 
in a modified way. Instead of copper plating the shaft, on 
which the rubber is to be built up, it is first painted with 
metallic salts which accomplishes the same purpose in securing 
adhesion of the rubber to the iron. The sheet rubber is then 
wrapped around the shaft to the desired thickness, the first 
wrapping being a sheet of hard curing rubber. Sometimes there 
are three different layers of rubber, hard at the shaft, then a 


layer of semi-vulcanite, with the outer layer of soft rubber. 


This method is troublesome, but it adds greatly to the life of the 
roll. 

When the whole shaft has been built up to the desired thick- 
ness it is wrapped, vulcanized and ground true on a lathe. 
Molds are not much used now, better results being obtained by 
wrapping and curing the built-up roll. It was formerly the cus- 
tom to cure the roll on a mandrel. The shaft was then painted 
with rubber solution, wrapped with twine, solutioned again, and 
the rubber tube forced over the shaft. This method has been en- 
tirely superseded by the one described above. 

In a former issue of Tue InprA Rusper Wortp there was de- 
scribed a much cheaper method of making wringer rolls. The 
rubber cover is spewed out of a tubing machine to any length 
desired, of smaller diameter than the shaft or rod. The rod is 
then heated and forced through the tube, the heat in the rod 
causing the rubber to vulcanize so firmly to the iron that it can- 
not be torn loose. If the heat from the rod does not continue 
long enough to get the best results, it might be kept warm by 
means of an electric current. 

The typewriter uses considerable rubber, though far less 
than the wringer. All typewriters have rubber feed rolls, and 
most have a rubber-covered platen, against which the type 
strike. It was this platen, the patent for which was owned by 
the Remington Co., that first made the typewriter a commercial 
proposition. It was formerly made much larger and of almost 
solid rubber; but it is now only a hollow wooden core, with a 
skin of rubber about one-eighth inch thick over it. The degree 
of softness, which this rubber coating should possess, is im- 
portant. For rapid work it should be as springy as possible, 
while a hard surface is best for manifolding. When first 
turned out the platen rubber is soft, hardening after a few 
months’ exposure to the air. The feed rolls were formerly made 
of wood, with a few rubber bands stretched over them, but these 
are always made of rubber now. 

Like the wringer, the typewriter is an American institution 
and over 90 per cent. of the world’s typewriters are made in the 
United States. The export trade in typewriters amounted for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, to $6,899,069, for the same 
period ending 1910 to $8,239,510, and for the first 9 months of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, to $6,917,174. Great Britian is 
our best customer for typewriters, the value of the exports to that 
country amounting to nearly $2,000,000 a year, Germany comes 
second, with purchases of about half that amount. The English 
makers have not thus far been able to turn out a first-class ma- 
chine, though they have tried to imitate some of the American 
machines exactly, part for part. 

No one rubber company has a monopoly in making typewriter 
rolls, but these are supplied by all of the great rubber concerns. 
There are no particular problems connected with their manufac- 
ture, though the platens must be accurately trued. The type has 
no great effect upon the platen, but the punctuation marks grad- 
ually dig groves in it, necessitating a new rubber covering. In 
fact, any rubber roll may be recovered, in whole or in part, and 
the repair business is becoming an important branch of the 
trade. 

As nearly as can be estimated, about 1,500,000 typewriters have 
been made and sold by American companies. Figuring renewals 
of old rolls, which occurs on an average about once a year, and 
rolls for new machines, the business for typewriter manufactur- 
ers, must amount to considerably over a million rolls a year. 





MADE OF GNU RUBBER. 

Not O’Sullivan’s “new rubber,” but short pieces of garden 
hose, is what the horns of the fighting Gnus at the New York 
Zoo are equipped with. They still fight, but ineffectively, and 
rubber has scored another triumph. 


Mr. 


information for rubber manufacturers: 
Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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REFORMING RUBBER; THE NEW PROCESSES. 





BY JOSEPH T. WICKS. 
EEE these new processes of treating rubber waste: 
remanufacturing old rubber cab tires, wornout valves and 
cuttings of cured sheet, making the same into cylindrical buffers 
and other new moulded goods, for the market, by the process 
known as reforming rubber, the reforming process is, in our 
opinion, certainly not an improvement. 

The thing that first strikes us is that none of the men engaged 
therein are india-rubber men. Neither, as a rule, do they employ 
rubber men. Ask the managers what they have been; a civil 
engineer conducts one factory; a manufacturing chemist of drugs 
and chemical manures heads another reforming rubber works. 
It is the same with the workers; they are drapers’ assistants, 
engineers, travelers, with a sprinkling of rubber workers. 

We fail to see how such heterogenous help can hope to make 
a success of a new industry. One would think that men who 
know what has been done in the manufacture during the past 
sixty years ought rather be employed; no, it seems to be a case 
of “Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

It is our practical and expert opinion that this reforming, as 
now conducted, cannot be made to pay; it is not a commercial 
process; the whole thing is amateurish and would not be tolerated 
by experienced rubber men. 

We consider that the cost of the expensive steel molds used 
in this reforming process is absolutely prohibitive. To prove 
this assertion we will make some comparative tests. 

The rubber powder, or, as it is usually called, rubber crumb, 
is prepared from good quality cab tires. Old cab tires are ground 
on a powerful two-roll grinder, reduced to fine crumb; the crumb 
is dried in an oven, and as wanted taken out of the oven in a 
warm state, sprinkled lightly with petrol, and is then ready to 
be placed in the steel moulds for pressing into the shape of the 
required article. 

For instance, to make an air-pump valve for a steamship. In 
the ordinary way we take a turned steel ring, six inches 
diameter by one-half inch thick. Then we take a piece of com- 
pounded rubber sheet and roughly trim it to the size of the steel 
ring and place the rubber valve therein; the valve is now ready 
for pressing and curing. This process of making a valve for a 
ship’s pump is extremely simple and inexpensive. 

Now by the new reforming process, instead of this simplicity 
the process is complicated and expensive. 

We use the steel valve ring, but as the rubber is in the state 
of “crumb,” being light and bulky, to get this crumb into the ring 
a second or outer ring is required as a container of the crumb. 
To make a valve one-half inch thick requires about 1% inches 
of bulky crumb. Then you need a plunger to force and press 
the crumb into the original valve ring. So that in place of one 
ring, by the new process two rings and a powerful plunger are 
required. The manufacture will not stand the cost of these 
expensive additional tools. Consider the dozens of various sizes 
of valves, all requiring tools. 

Such a valve made by the reforming process is cured for about 
ten minutes at 160 pounds steam pressure. Here, again, is 
another fault; as rubber is a vegetable material it will not stand 
160 pounds steam pressure. 

We know of a ship’s engineer who was induced to put these 
rubber crumb valves into his pumps. He could not get his ship 
out of the West India Docks, London, before the valves broke 
into pieces. That engineer was lost as a customer for reformed 
rubber. 

This valve failure means that the material of which the air 
pump valves were made was not homogeneous, there being insuf- 
ficient cohesion between the particles of crumb. 

The same will apply in making round buffers for railway 
A buffer two inches thick will require, say, five inches 


trucks. 





of crumb, to be pressed down to two inches; hence additional 
tools to do the job by the new process. 

The reforming process is, moreover, very wasteful. For in- 
stance, in moulding shoe-heel pads from steel plates 10 inches 
square, six of the small plates on a larger plate, making 30 by 
30 inches. Suppose the pads are 5/16 inch thick; to mould them 
from crumb free from faults, the crumb is spread over the moulds 
to the depth of nearly one inch. When pressed and cured there 
is a complete sheet, giving 1/32 inch, or even more, thickness 
of waste, besides the extra thickness of each of the numerous 
pads. 

These heel pads are cured for about eight minutes at 160 
pounds steam pressure. On account of excessive heat many 
of these pads are “crusty” in a few weeks. 

The hydraulic presses are enormously powerful, giving 1,000 
pounds per inch on the ram, for this light work of heel pad 
moulding. 

Therefore nothing but steel moulds can be used under these 
It is well known that by the ordinary method there is 


presses. 
The disadvantages in 


little or no waste in making heel pads. 
the new process are: 

(1) Machinery required is 
expensive. 

(2) Costly and additional moulds. 

(3) Wasteful method, there being too much waste as cured 
trimmings. 

(4) Goods imperfect and liable to perish. 

(5) Manufacture does not pay; no profits have been earned up 
to date. 

One London company's shares, $5 when first issued, rose to 
$20, but have now fallen to much under $5. 

The new men engaged in this: new industry should adopt the 
ordinary methods of manufacturing moulded rubber articles. 
Unless this change is made, and the new factories run on a com- 
mercial basis, we shall in two or three years’ time look in vain 
for the present firms, as excessixe running expenses will destroy 
them. It is folly to attempt the manufacture of rubber goods 
without the aid of skilled mill managers and trained workmen. 


excessively powerful and too 





THE SHORE SCLEROSCOPE. 

HE invention of Albert F. Shore, this simple but ingenious 
little instrument offered the first reliable means of making 
a quick and accurate test of the hardness of metals. Its opera- 
tion is based on hardness or resist- 
ance to penetration, offered by the 
metal or other material, as recorded 
by the height to which a small 
plunger hammer equipped with a 
peculiarly shaped point, will rebound, 
after being dropped on to its surface. 
It is obvious that the harder the ma- 
terial, the sharper the rebound will 
be, a soft or comparatively non- 
resistant substance tending to absorb 
the shock of the impact. A scale 
registers the extent of the rebound 
and affords an accurate idea of the 
hardness of the material under test. 
In the details of its construction, to 
allow of its use in conducting dif- 
ferent tests, the instrument displays 
more than ordinary mechanical in- 
genuity, the elevation and release of 
the plunger hammer being effected by 
means of rubber bulbs. [The Shore 
Instrument Manufacturing Co., New 

York, N. Y.] 
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PROSPECTS OF INCREASED RUBBER 
CONSUMPTION. 


ROMINENT amongst the. many interesting features of the 

recent Berlin meeting of the Rubber Commission, attached 

to the German Colonial Economic Committee, was a paper by 

General Director Louis Hoff, President of the Central Associa- 

tion of German Rubber Goods Factories, Harburg, on the 
“Expansion of Rubber Consumption.” 

In his opening remarks, Herr Hoff stated that neither he 
nor the largest proportion of his colleagues, shared in the ap- 
prehension which had been expressed in certain quarters, that 
the consumption of rubber would not easily absorb in the im- 
mediate future the increased supply coming forward. He 
pointed out that there was scarcely a branch of science or of 
technical industry, in which rubber has not already been used, 
with the prospect that consumption would increase, provided 
its progress were not impeded by a high price for the raw 
material. 

Ox_p AND REGENERATED RUBBER. 

Nor does the prospective additional supply of regenerated 
rubber give cause for alarm. It is estimated that while within 
the last five or ten years, the production of crude rubber has 
increased by about 5%, the manufactured product has been 
augmented in a much larger proportion. This could only arise 
from the more extensive use of plastics and of regenerated 
rubber; the latter fact to a great extent arises from the im- 
portant progress made in regenerating processes. Statistics of 
imports and exports do not represent, with any degree of com- 
pleteness, the quantities of old and regenerated rubber used 
by manufacturers, but Herr Hoff considers himself justified 
in estimating, that in a factory of average character, the quan- 
tity of those components used, exceeds that of the crude rub- 
ber employed. According to information received, the use of 
regenerated rubber has tripled or quadrupled within the last 
five years. 

The extent to which the consumption of old and regenerated 
rubber has of late increased, is further illustrated by their enor- 
mously increased prices. Thus old rubber which 10 years ago was 
worth $12.50 to $15 per ton, now varies between $60 and $90. 
By these conditions, the varied applicability of rubber and the 
practical impossibility of replacing it, are demonstrated, so that 
an extension of consumption is a very easy matter. 

At the same time, articles which contain more or less old 
rubber, are not, it is remarked, of the same quality as those in 
which only pure crude rubber has been used. Many articles 
have in this manner deteriorated in quality, thus opening the 
way for increased competition on the part of other materials. 
Another difficulty has arisen from the advanced cost of rubber 
manufactures, which has impaired their selling capacity, In- 
stances of these conditions are afforded by rubber toys and 
rubber balls. 

ADVANTAGES OF CHEAPER RUBBER. 

In electro-technical manufactures, rubber has had an im- 
portant opportunity of regaining ground, which had been more 
or less lost through the employment of all possible substitutes, 
of a more or less suitable character. The same remark applies 
to erasing rubber and to the so-called “artificial rubber,” from 
which numerous small articles are made. The latter, which 
have the appearance of rubber, but are lacking in durability, 
would disappear from the market if a cheap rubber material 
were available for their manufacture. 

With regard to the future, Herr Hoff remarks in conclusion, 
that with an abundant supply of rubber, it would be possible 
for the industry within a few years, to regain supremacy in 
the positions where it had been forfeited through the high cost 
of raw material. As it is not to be anticipated that manufac- 


turers of regenerated rubber will retire from the field of com- 
petition, but that its use will likewise increase, the adoption of 
new articles by the regular industry will become necessary. 


Possiste New OUTLETS For RUBBER. 


Illustrating the above remarks, Herr Hoff refers to the fol- 
lowing branches of manufacture as affording opportunities for 
the more extensive use of crude rubber. 

1. Rubber mats and floor coverings at equivalent prices, 
would undoubtedly prove superior to linoleum. 

2. With cheap raw material, the use of hard rubber toys, 
combs, ornaments and toilet articles would certainly much 
increase. 

3. Enameling factories. The utilization of rubber for coating 
objects exposed to the weather and corresponding influences, is 
a purpose for which the use of rubber could, with suitable prices, 
be considerably extended. 

4. For use by artificial leather factories, and likewise for the 
impregnation of textile fabrics. In the latter branch other 
materials are now being largely used, -while impregnation with 
such a reliable material as rubber would be preferable. 

5. Flooring tiles, etc. In many cases rubber floor tiles would 
be more desirable than those of porcelain or pottery. 

6. Rubber might be successfully used, it is suggested, as a 
veneer for wood. 


No Grounds FoR DISCOURAGEMENT. 


It is further urged that the danger of an over-production of 
crude rubber is not to be seriously regarded. On the contrary, 
it is maintained it would benefit the entire rubber industry, 
planters as well as manufacturers, if, as a result of large quan- 
tities coming upon the market, prices attained stability, without 
being exposed to the extensive fluctuations, caused last year by 
speculative manipulations. 


A Worp To PLANTERS. 


Herr Hoff in conclusion tenders the ‘following advice to 
planters: 

“I would ask planters not to be discouraged, but quietly to 
plant their rubber. Let them deliver us a good, uniform qual- 
ity, and we shall in due time see to working it up. Of course, 
care must be taken, only to plant rubber, where conditions ex- 
ist for the successful production: of crude material, fit to com- 


pete in the world’s markets.” 





SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE PRESENT CON- 
TRACT IN USE IN SELLING CRUDE RUBBER 
IN THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


HE Court of Appeals, the highest court of the State of New 

York, has recently decided a rubber case in which the form 

of contract now used in the port of New York, in the selling of 
crude rubber, was questioned on several grounds. 

No opinion was written in this case, and, therefore, it is 
thought that some account of the questions which were before 
the court would be of interest and practical value. 

The contract in the above case was made by the president 
of the purchasing corporation. It was contended by this com- 
pany that the contract was not binding upon it, because its 
by-laws contained provisions which vested the buying power in 
the treasurer. This by-law was not called to the attention of the 
seller at the time of making the contract, and was raised by it 
only after the contract was made. The court held that the 
by-laws of the purchasing corporation were not in any way 
binding upon third persons dealing with the corporation unless 
a knowledge of these by-laws was actually brought home to the 
seller and was known to it at the time the contract was entered 
into. 
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This point is of special interest today. Most of the large con- 
tracts for the sale of rubber and other merchandise at present 
are made between corporations, instead of between individuals, 
either acting by themselves or as partners, as was the case a few 
years ago. The court thus affirms the doctrine which it 
had already laid down, to the effect that the president of a cor- 
poration, in the ordinary course of business has power to make 
routine purchases which will be binding on the corporation, 
regardless of any by-laws which may exist limiting his powers, 
unless knowledge of such by-laws is brought home to the persons 
with whom these officers deal. 

The injustice of any other rule is apparent; for were the law 
not as it is, it would be possible for the president of a company 
to make contracts which, at will, the corporation could repudiate 
merely by producing by-laws upon its minute books limiting 
the president’s powers, which by-laws were known only to itself. 

Another objection raised to the contract was that it was void 
under the Statute of Frauds. This point is of particular interest, 
because it is probable that a very large number of the contracts 
made daily among rubber merchants here are, strictly speaking, 
invalid under this statute. 

It will be recalled that the Statute of Frauds is a law passed 
in the reign of King Charles II, providing that “no contract for 
the sale of any goods, wares or merchandise, for the price of 
ten pounds sterling or upwards, shall be allowed to be good, 
except the buyer shall accept part of the goods so sold, and 
actually receive the same, or give something in earnest to bind 
the bargain, or in part payment, or that some note or mem- 
orandum in writing of the said bargain be made and signed by 
the parties to be charged by such contract, or their agents there- 
unto lawfully authorized.” , 

The contract in this case was entered into in this way: the 
president of the buyer called up an officer of the selling corpora- 
tion in New York, on the telephone, and ordered the rubber. 
During that day the selling company mailed a form of contract 
signed by it to the buyer at its office, which was outside the 
State of New York. This contract was never signed by the 
buying company, but various letters were written by it to the 
seller, mentioning the contract and its terms; and these, the 
court held, were a sufficient memorandum of the contract to 
permit of its being a valid contract under this Statute of Frauds. 
Had no such letters passed between these companies subsequent 
to the making of this contract, it probably would have been un- 
enforcible by the seller, had the buyer repudiated it, as was the 
case here. This statute is one of decided merit, but sometimes, 
by hiding behind its technical provisions, one is able to avoid 
liability on a contract, which in every other way is valid and 
binding. Merchants should bear in mind that sales of rubber 
made as this one was made, are unenforcible by the seller, in 
the absence of some confirmation in writing by him, or at least 
until some delivery has been made. . 

Another question of decided interest to merchants was raised 
in this case. The buyer repudiated the contract not long after 
it was made, and about this same time the market began rapidly 
to decline. So much did it decline that the difference between 
the contract price and the market price on the delivery date 
represented a very considerable sum. The buyer contended that 
as soon as it notified the seller that it would refuse to accept 
the goods when the time for delivery arrived, it was the duty 
of the seller to at once go into the market and sell these goods 
in order to prevent further loss. This contention was not sus- 
tained by the court, but it affirmed its former rulings, which 
were to the effect that the seller of an article which has a con- 
stant market value, the price of which can be established from 
day to day, is not bound to sell as soon as the buyer gives notice 
of an intention to repudiate the contract; but instead, has a per- 
fect right to refuse to accept such a repudiation, and may con- 
tinue to regard it as a valid and enforcible contract, and, if 


he wishes, perform his contract to the letter, by tendering the 
goods to the buyer when the delivery day arrives, despite any- 
thing the buyer can do. If this course is pursued the damages 
will be the difference between the market price on the day of 
delivery and the price named in the contract. 

It often happens that merchants sell goods on a declining 
market and afterwards the customer gives notice that he will 
not take the goods when the delivery day arrives. Under such 
conditions the seller, uncertain of his legal rights, rushes into 
the market and sells the goods. This he is under no obligation 
whatever to do. In the case considered by the Court of Appeals, 
the seller constantly adhered to its determination to carry out 
its contract in good faith, regardless of the buyer’s repudiation, 
and in so doing it was fully upheld by the Appellate Division 
and by the Court of Appeals. 





A CROWN FOR THE “SPEED KING.” 


HE “Firestone Speed King Crown” has been presented to 
Bob Burman in recognition of his wonderful speed record 

of 141.73 miles an hour at Daytona, Florida. This is the fastest 
ever traveled by man, and in attaining this speed Burman broke 
the world’s record for kilometer, mile and two miles. The 


Tue Speep Kinc’s Crown. 


crown was donated by H. S. Firestone, president of The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., whose tires Burman used on his 
Blitzen Benz. The crown itself is a copy of the one used at the 
coronation of King George V and is a marvel of the gold- 
smith’s art. 





TWITCHELL AIR GAGE PATENTS SUSTAINED. 

Many manufacturers of pneumatic tires issue a schedule, 
giving the pressures to which the various sizes should be inflated 
to ensure long and uniform service. An air gage is indis- 
pensable for the regulation of this pressure, one of the devices 
employed for this purpose being the Twitchell air gage, manu- 
factured by the W. D. Newerf Rubber Co. (Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.) The validity of the Twitchell patent was attacked and 
the owners, the above company, resorted to the courts to estab- 
lish its validity and protect themselves from infringements. 
Under an interlocutory decree, recently handed down by the 
United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, the validity of the patents has been upheld, infringers 
restrained and damages allowed against them with costs. 
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|* 1898, the office force of the Diamond Rubber Co. was five 
in number, with a factory force of 250. At present it has an 
office force of 250, and an average factory force of 5,000. 

Ohio C. Barber, the pioneer of modern match manufacturing, 
for years the president of the Diamond Match Co., organized the 
Diamond Rubber Co. in 1895. It was reorganized in 1898 with 
A. H. Marks as head of the manufacturing department, W. B. 
Hardy as president, and W. B. Miller as head of the sales de- 
partment, experienced rubber men, with Ohio C. Barber a large 
stockholder and A. H. Noah treasurer. The company is now 
capitalized at $10,000,000, all common stock, and it is said to be 
quoted at somewhere near $300 a share. 

From year to year, outgrowing their old buildings, departments 
have been divided and given new quarters, and other depart- 
ments added, so that within a few years almost all the old build- 
ings have been replaced with the five-story and basement type 
of building of the most modern brick, concrete and steel con- 
struction. Some of these buildings are at least 600 feet long 
and 100 feet wide, and the plant’s present floor space is more 
than 36 acres. 

In 1898 the chief articles produced were bicycle tires. belting 
and mechanical goods. At that time the automobile tire was 
being developed, and the next year tires became a separate de- 
partment under 
M. A. Flynn, which 


in its busy sea 


ww. 


- mes 


son produces 
more than 2,400 
tires per day. The 
mechanical goods 
output is large 
and covers all 
lines. The  in- 
sulated wire unit 
supplies everything 
from small elec- 
tric wire to ca- 
bles. Other units 
are for the manu- 
facture of all 
types of steam 
packing, rubber 
boots and shoes, hard rubber, accessories for automobiles and 
aeroplanes, etc. 

It was in 1898, that Messrs. Marks and Miller took the active 
management of the company’s affairs off the hands of O. C. 
Barber and the others of the old regime, and it was only a 
few months afterward that things began to pick up. One took 
charge of the company’s sales, the other looked after the manu- 
facturing. With him to Akron, Mr. Marks brought his re- 
claiming process, and it was this, together with the indefatig- 
able efforts of the young men who had come out of the east, 
that made the Akron company one of the largest and most 


successful in the trade. 
A. H. Marks is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology, and of Harvard. He entered the employ of 
the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., shortly after gradu- 
ating as a chemist. Later he became connected with the Revere 
Rubber Co., Boston. 

Aside from the brilliant salesmanship of W. B. Miller, it 
is the organizing faculty and the inventive ability and knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of rubber of Mr. Marks that has given 
to the Diamond its phenomenal growth. 

The Marks alkali process for rubber reclaiming has proved 


The Diamond Rubber Co. and Its Sponsors 





MAIN PLANT OF THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO. 


to be one of the most successful in the history of the reclaiming 
business. In addition to the Alkali Rubber Co. in Akron, in 
which he has a substantial interest, he and his associates put 
up the great factory in England, known as the Northwestern 
Rubber Co., Limited. The reclaiming factory of the Continental 
Caoutchouc und Rubber Co., some eight miles from Hanover, 
Germany, is also operated under a license from Mr. Marks. In 
Canada, Italy, France, and other countries where rubber manu- 
facture is at all important, the process is used and the in- 
ventor receives a royalty. 

He was a pioneer in the extraction of rubber from bastard 
and resinous rubbers, in guayule extraction, and in a variety of 
other notable manufacturing advances. 

Although only forty years of age and a millionaire, he is not 
a bit puffed up; on the contrary he has an exceedingly modest 
bearing. 

He is pleasant and affable, but his employees call him 
“the man who never smiles.” He is too busy. His office is 
littered with samples of rubber products, trade magazines, and 
dozens of other things. It isn’t a well ordered office. He is 
always so engrossed that little things do not make any 
difference. 

It is not to be imagined that he never relaxes from the strain 
of business, how- 
ever. He is an en- 
thusiastic motorist 
and an exceedingly 
skillful driver. He 
also goes in for 
motor boats and 
in the summer 
keeps a boat in 
Marblehead Bay 
that is said to be 
the speediest craft 
on the New Eng- 
land coast. He 
also plays golf, a 
good game, but it 
is doubtful if he 
could beat—but 
that perhaps would 
sound a little too much like boasting on the part of tne writer. 

“ong before he left the East, in fact when he first developed 
his alkali process, although only a, youngster, Mr. Marks is 
said to have prophesied that it wou’d one day be of far more 
commercial importance than the acid process—a prediction 
likely to be speedily realized. 





RUBBER BANDS FOR WOMEN’S HATS. 


CoMMENTING on a recent proclamation, made by the police of 
Vienna and other European cities, against the wearing by women, 
of hat pins the unprotected points of which preject beyond the 
brims of the hats they are used to secure, and which are de- 
nounced as a menace to public safety when worn in public con- 
veyances or crowded resorts, Gummizeitung suggests a return to 
the elastic bands, with which the wearers of “artistic confections 
in millinery” were wont to secure. them in bygone years. Our 
contemporary intimates that the best of the “protectors” proposed 
for the dangerous points, offer but an unsatisfactory solution of 
the problem, whereas the elastic band, of a color to match the 
hair, would be inconspicuous and sufficiently secure. And then, 
as our esteemed contemporary points out, what a business boom 
in “hat elastic” the rubber industry would enjoy. 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS, 
|= Unitep States Tire Co. (New York). “How to Keep 
Down Your Tire Expense.” Under this title the above 
company publish a pamphlet of 48 pages, prepared by its Service 
Bureau, in which the proper care and use of pneumatic tires is 
discussed on the basis of over twenty years experience in the 
making and selling of tires. 

Proceeding on the principle that a tire-makers’ duty is but 
half done when he makes good tires and that he is under obliga- 
tion to show the user how to get every foot of mileage out of 
them that he has put into them, the booklet starts out with a lucid 
lescription of the method of building an automobile tire, as 
pursued in the company’s various factories, the argument being 
hat the user is more likely to treat his tires intelligently, if he 
nows how they are made—the nature of the material entering 
nto them and the treatment it receives in the processes of manu- 
facture. This part of the subject is considered in detail, numer- 
us illustrations serving to elucidate the description. 

“Tire Troubles” forms the subject of Chapter II, and is dealt 
with in a thoroughly practical manner, abstract technicalities being 
avoided and the various causes of injury to tires, due to the 
arlessness or ignorance of the user presented plainly as well as 
‘ules for the care of tires under all circumstances. 

“First Aid to Injured Tires” is discussed in Chapter III, the 
various appliances for use in this work being fully considered 
ind where necessary illustrated. 

A closing chapter is devoted to miscellaneous sundries for use 
with tires and the result of proper tire care. 

The entire work has been prepared with a view to the pre- 
sentation wholly of important facts in connection with tire care, 
extraneous matter and technical complications being carefully 
avoided. It is a guide to the good use of good tires that every 
motorist can profitably study and follow. 

Tue Dersy Russer Co, (Shelton, Conn.) “Light on Derby 
Rubber.” <A brochure on reclaimed rubber is a rarity, one com- 
pact, business-like and informing is a still greater rarity. The 
12-page booklet designed to inform rubber manufacturers about 
the Derby products is a most practical pamphlet. Typo- 
graphically it is perfect. The brief preface on reclaimed rubber 
in general is readable and true—every word of it. Then 
follows a series of brief paragraphs, headed each by a special 
Derby grade, with an explanation of the type of stock under 
consideration and the use to which it is put in the rubber mill. 
As a finis there is a broad invitation for those interested to get 
in touch with the company by letter or by personal inspection of 
their up-to-date laboratories and factories. 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Rupser Co. (Akron, Ohio), “How to 
Select an Automobile Tire,” is the title of a booklet of 32 pages, 
published by the above company, in which are set forth the merits 
of the Goodyear tire equipment, shoes, inner tubes, patches, tire- 
protectors and the Goodyear air bottle, to each of which a sepa- 
rate chapter, illustrated, is devoted. Typographically and from 
an artistic standpoint, the booklet is in every way worthy of 
its subject; the appropriate design of the cover being in itself 
sufficient to compel attention to the contents, which every auto- 
mobilist will find worthy of perusal. 


Tue 1911 Catalogue of Rubber Boots and Shoes of the APsLey 
Rupser Co. (Hudson, Massachusetts) is one of the most com- 
plete and comprehensive of the season in this line of goods. The 
cuts are clear, and relate to styles for men and women to suit 
every demand, the shapes being adapted to the latest styles in 
leather shoes. The prices given are net—a new departure in the 
catalogues of this company. [534” x 634”. 54 pages.] 





Replete with information for rubber manufacturers: Mr. 


Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 





THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE PAN AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE. 
Washington, D. C., The Pan American Union. 
A COMPLETE Report of the Proceedings of the Pan- 
American Commercial Conference, held February 13 to 
17, in the beautiful new building of the Union at the National 
capitol. The 308 closely-printed octavo pages of this interesting 
document furnish a verbatim report of the papers presented at 
the conference, the discussion, in connection with them, etc., to- 
gether with alphabetical lists of official authorities and experts 
who led the discussions at the conference and delivered special 
addresses, and of the speakers and a list of the firms, corpora- 
tions and commercial bodies represented, together with a care- 
fully-compiled index of 20 pages, the whole prefaced with a view 
of the Pan-American Union Building, and containing a group 
photograph of the conference. The addresses of the various 
speakers, bearing as they do, on the promotion of better relations 
between the United States and sister-nations in the western 
hemisphere, are interesting and instructive and the report is a 
memorable testimonial to the good work the Pan-American 
Union is accomplishing for all America. 


BRIEF AND ARGUMENT FOR THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., 
et al., submitted in the October term, 1910, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, by William M. Ivins, of Counsel. 

Tue two hundred pages of this document contain a wonder- 
fully clear presentation of the defendant’s side of the issue 
between the government and the company. In its arrangement 
for reference, for hasty reading, or for weighty consideration, 
it is strikingly well grouped and shows a masterly knowledge 
of bookmaking, and of timely and sequential presentation. 
Thirteen pages are devoted to a “Syllabus of the Argument,” 
which epitomizes all that follows. Then comes the argument, 
which in addition to its interpretations of the Anti-Trust Act of 
1890, takes up the history of the creation of corporations and 
their various acts and privileges. It gives a concise history of 
the defendant company, and in twenty subsequent sections ex- 
haustively discusses the law, its interpretation, “monopoly,” 
“combination,” “conspiracy” and “competition.” 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Tue Propuction or AspesTos IN 1910. Published as an ad- 
vance chapter from “Mineral Resources of the United States 
for the Calendar Year, 1910,” by the Department of the In- 
terior—Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. This octavo 
pamphlet of 13 pages, by J. S. Dillon, gives, in addition to sta- 
tistics and other data in regard to production, and imports, valu- 
able information relating to asbestos deposits in the United 
States, the foreign production of asbestos and the purp ses for 
which asbestos is used. 


HicHways AND Byways, A NEW MAGAZINE, the first issue of 
which has recently appeared in San Francisco, California, is an 
interesting publication devoted, as its title indicates, to good 
roads, the motor car and the motorcycle. The number before us 
is printed in sepia ink on a rich ecru-tinted paper and contains 
some excellent illustrations. The 84 pages of reading matter 
treat intelligently of the subjects to which the magazine is 
devoted. 


RUBBER CULTIVATION IN BRITISH INDIA. 

According to a report from the United States consul at 
Madras, the area under cultivation to rubber in his district, is 
30,000 acres, from which, in 1910, a yield of about 180,000 Ibs. 
was obtained. The consul dwells on the serious nature of the 
labor problem in that section, 50,000 laborers having left for Cey- 
lon in 1910 and 32,000 for the Straits Settlements. The low 
wages paid by the Madras planters is blamed for the exodus. 
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Materials Used in Rubber Manufacture. 


N VIEW of the large extent to which chemicals and compounding ingredients enter into rubber manufacture, the annexed tables, 


specially compiled by Tue Inp1aA Russer Wortp from official returns, will doubtless prove of interest. 


While the quantities 


shown are in many cases large, they of course include the consumption of the other branches of national manufacture in the 


same articles. 
manufacturing industry. 


As illustrating the actual rates and incidence of duties, the figures are, however, directly applicable to the rubber 


The statements of the results for the fiscal years 1909 and 1910 practically form a comparison between the Dingley and Payne 


tariffs. 


With the continued free entry of many important materials and the reductions in duty on a number of others, American 


manufacturers should be in a good position for competing with their European rivals in the world’s markets, so far as the cost 


of materials is concerned. 


IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL MATERIALS USED IN RUBBER MANUFACTURE. 
FiscaL YEAR, 1909. 





gomccn 

Quantity. Value. 

AciIbDs. 
Carbolic ‘ 
Hydrochloric or Muriatic.... 


eeeeee 4,729,552 Ibs. $321,633 
8,520 Ibs. 172 
Sulphuric 38,296 Ibs. 660 
AMMONIA 


Carbonate 414,683 Ibs. 24,752 
ASBESTOS 

Unmanufactured 

Nine mos. ending March, 1911 
—a 


SE Suscdaeec: ae 


54,817 tons 1,021,413 


From Canada 


ANTIMONY. 
Ore, Crude, Sulphide of 
From United Kingdom.55% 
“ China 
France 


6,021,135 Ibs. 170,443 


Germany 
Servia 
Salts of Antimony........... 595,095 Ibs. 65,596 


Oxide of Antimony 


ASPHALTUM oR BITUMEN. 
109,297 tons 480,740 
0 6,457 tons 


~ 


Dried or advanced 7,232 tons 


go ae 15 tons 
Nine mos. ending March, 1911 


Burcunpy Pitc# 814,369 Ibs. 


CHALK. 
96,311 tons 


Ground, precipitated, etc 1,368,005 Ibs. 
From United Kingdom.50% 


France 


BALSAMS. 
Canada 
Storax 


4,673 Ibs. 
19,582 Ibs. 


CapMIUM 


CuHLoripe or CALCIUM..........+. 149,529 Ibs. 


Rate of 
Duty. 


Free 


Free 
Yc. lb. 


1c. lb. 


Free 
Free 


$1.50 ton 
fy ton 
less 20% 


$3 ton 
{ $3 ton 


less 20% 


Equal 
to. 


Free 
Free 
14.51% 


25.13% 


Free 


25% 


34.10% 
' 23.25% 
29.64% 
} 26.67% 


42.31% 


Fiscat Year, 1910. 


— ~“ 





Rate of Equal 
Duty. to. 


_— 


Quantity. Value. 
Free 
Free 
8.63% 


Free 
Free 
Mc. lb. 


4,507,693 Ibs. 
1,143 Ibs. 
36,684 ibs. 


26,279 1%4c.lb. 27.73% 


485,803 Ibs. 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


1,122,085 
949,912 


47,408 tons 
40,589 tons 


{ 1c. Ib. on 
723,205 Ibs. | antimony } 28.90% 


contents 


1%c. Ib. e290 
} and 25% } 57.38% 


339,116 Ibs. 15,797 
$486,305 br foes 35.28% 
1.50 ton 

73,438 a Dien f 22.71% 
136,500 $3 ton 29.63% 


114,369 tons 
13,899 tons 
13,482 tons 


115,887 tons 537,856 


1,364,166 Ibs. 35,210 


116,115 tons 103,842 


2,728,382 Ibs. 69,293 39.37% 


16,645 Ibs. 
19,189 Ibs. 
46,946 Ibs. 


3,083 Ibs. 
528,946 Ibs. 
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Coat Tar. 
Crude and pitch of.......... 27,791 bbls. 56,753 Free Free 35,658 bbls. 83,924 Free Free 
From United Kingdom .63% 
ll 





Coal tar products not medici- 
nal, colors or dyes, includ- 
ing naphthaline, nitro-benzol 
(not shown separately).... S paieas sashies Free Free dena shea Free Free 
From Germany ....... 70% 

“ United Kingdom. 8% 











Emery AND CorUNDUM. 





ae ee 7,467 tons 149,567 Free Free 13,374 tons 253,725 Free Free 
Corundum, abrasive ....... “seehe lite 80“ keeeee . akees 10,745 tons 176,757 Free Free 
Abrasives, crude artificial... et ace te ee ee ee pieces 16,361 10% 10% 





Practically all from Turkey; 
small quantity from Ar- 
gentina. 


Grains and ground, etc. 
PIII orcs naitaseoe-eners 1,172,863 Ibs. 61,273 Ic. Ib. 19.14% 66,699 Ibs. 3,928 Ic. Ib. 16.98% 
sihalenasdse aaa adibataoseaand 1,241,034 Ibs. 58,086 1c. Ib. 21.37% 1,439,282 Ibs. 63,800 Ic. Ib. 22.56% 








— ll eee 
T ‘GO cscaces 13% 










FuLier’s Earta. 


Unwrought and unmanufac- 
DREN. Jics cuctaedaienees 2,146 tons 16,969 $1.50ton 18.97% 1,578 tons 12,252 $1.50ton 19.32% 


Wrought and manufactured.. 9,343 tons 83,300 $3.00 ton 33.65% 11,613 tons 106,703 $3.00 ton  32,65% 













GLYCERINE. 










Crude (not purified)......... 35,359,240 Ibs. 2,919,483 Ic. Ib. 12.11% 40,888,934 Ibs. 3,622,260 Ic. Ib. 11.29% 
ae Ic. Ib. - : 1c. Ib. 

RN ccsGdnieeds 135,657 Ibs 10,999 Pe. ay } 9.87% 135,78 Ibs. 12,745 1 R79 i 8.52% 

PND ic cran vide edbetieieis 539.740 Ibs. 60,017 3c. Ib. 26.98% 5,342 Ibs. 1,507 3c. Ib. 10.63% 

Nine mos. ending March, 1911 Biba ae: ° aes edemee DSN RTI Me. FOGRID siccce  cevece 
From France ......... 37% 
“ United Kingdom.31% 
EE (écanecen 10% 

Gus. 

Copal, Kauri and Damar. ..24,861,428 Ibs. 2,388,458 Free Free 29,357,579 Ibs. 2,961,800 Free Free 

er 17,202,305 Ibs. 1,609,337 Free Free 
From Australia ....... 60% 


“ Straits Settlem’ts.20% 
“ Dutch Indies.... 9% 


LANOLIN AND Woot GREASE. 






PO Es ELE LT BO TS NE TE NT 














DEES dvadactuceorsenaee ¢ isteti ists. - kena | oa 27 Ibs. 3 25% 25% 
Weel Grenees occsccdscscccses 11,630,116 Ibs. 219,408 4c. lb. 26.48% jaakwe deisein <o  fiiban = ieee 
e o MEE ys Kotedies cae ceeh:  <ekece.- omens 13,396,097 Ibs. 230,538 Yc. lb. 14.53% j | 
“ © FE Oisaeee | -acseus coma! Snusideee. sorbibe 2,873,088 Ibs. 94,825 4c. Ib. 15.15% a \ | 
MAGNESIA. : ' 
COE 5. oc sccdiscqunieesaues 49,026 Ibs. 7,687 7c. Ib. 44.64% 57,392 Ibs. 9,286 7c. Ib. 43.27% 
Mica. ' 
Unmanufactured or rough § 6c. Ib. ) § Sc tb ) : 
trimmed ........c.cccccees 922,686 Ibs. 358,457 J and 20% § 35.40% 1,684,015 Ibs. 520,762} and 20% § 36.31% | 
Ols. : 
Cent WER e occ bneekewe 6,336 gals. 65,575 35c.gal. 39.78% 6,666 gals. 6,678 35c. gal. 34.94% i 
Cotton seed oil..........-+++ 9,300 gals. 3,686 4c. gal. 10.09% 15,987,749 gals. 808,919 Free Free _ 
Linseed oi] .......-+.ccceees 28,102 gals. 12,249 20c.gal. 42.42% 463,174 gals. 256,249 15c.gal.- 27.11% q 
ne ee ee 58,971,777 lbs. 3,185,038 Free Free 92,630,668 Ibs. 5,584,862 Free Free q 
Nine mos. ending March, 1911 en banca) made S5SGn seems. Beeeee cviece evaces i 
From United Kingdom.58% } 
* Germany ....... 40% 
Rapeseed oil. 
Hemp and rapeseed oil. .... 935,050 gals. 463,080 10c. gal. 20.19% sana Se re meer ee 
Rapeseed oil ......0..+.++ sSit% ine” ‘Medes seve 963,216 gals. 417,746 10c. gal. 23.06% 
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Paints AND CoLors. 
BaRYTA. 
Sulphate of, or barytes. 






Unmanufactured .......... 13,378 tons 
Manufactured ............. 2,879 tons 
BLACK. 





Made from bone, ivory or 





vegetable substances (in- 
cluding lamp black)....... 














BLUuEs. 
PE OE. cvcccveGeesedie sens 
Ultramarine ................ 731,469 lbs. 
Cobalt and ore. toececess FEE. 
Oxide of cobalt.............. 6,361 Ibs 
GREEN 
Chrome green . 
Ceap 
ere tivntea 89,750 Ibs. 
Rep 
, Vermilion Reds 
; Containing quicksilver...... 65,570 Ibs. 
Without quicksilver, etc.... 15,721 Ibs. 
WHE BOOED cevensccetvcecs 4,030,846 Ibs. 





Wuitine, Etc. 

Whiting and Paris White, dry 2,089,981 Ibs 
ZINC 

Ce GN kcanececesccesess-4 5,602,259 Ibs. 
White sulfid or sulphide..... 1,316,081 Ibs. 








OS. . 6 csceeturebewatacnses 15,986 tons 








PorTasH. 








BRCMPOMERE co ccccccccccccces aden 
Returned with chromate as. 171,542 lbs. 
Caustic. 
Not including refined....... 7,041,657 lbs. 
BOE c.e0600dee0ssosesee 127,611 Ibs. 





Nine months to March, 1911, 
unrefined and refined....... 
From Germany ....... 70% 

United Kingdom. 10% 









Pumice STONE 
Unmanufactured ...........- 
Unmanufactured, valued $15 

or less per tom...........6. 
Unmanufactured, valued over 

SED RE vctonedceacocsonces 

PO BE cecavouness 95% 
Whol'y or partly manufactured 2,444 tons 
















Canada 







Germany ....... 15% 
Sopa. 
RET cnicecuakardbaaaadee’ 781,971 Ibs. 
SuLPHuR. 
Sublimed or flowers of...... 425 tons 
TALc. 
Ground, powdered or prepared.14,767,760 Ibs. 
PUGH SY cevcscveses 65% 
France .........-20% 





Austria .... 





TURPENTINE. 
WHE wntcccecnvaseseseeets ° 61,342 lbs. 


Wax. 
DN cadseccccceessnecses 4,829,898 Ibs. 
PINNED. ésccccccassccscess - 4,088,099 Ibs. 
















1,463,717 





47,505 
27,156 


63,074 
6,625 
8,549 


3,098 


35,141 
6,449 
28,566 


13,540 


311,588 
50,749 





12,393 
294,709 
9,289 


43,096 


24,742 
13,035 


94,761 


5,345 


485.301 
624,352 








75c. ton 
$5.25 ton 


25% 
8c. Ib. 
3c. lb 
Free 
25c. Ib. 
4c. lb. 
2c. lb. 
10c. Ib. 
5c. Ib. 
30% 
Yc. Ib. 


Ic. Ib. 
1%c. lb. 


Free 


eeeeee 


He. lb. 


$8 ton 


20% 


Free 


Free 
Free 





28.12% 
55.65% 


25% 
38.58% 
43.45% 

Free 
18.60% 
33.12% 
79.67% 
18.66% 
12.19% 

30% 
38.59% 


17.98% 
32.42% 


Free 


Free 


23.70% 


26.12% 


207% 


Free 


Free 
Free 





8,388 tons 
2,699 tons 


690,896 Ibs. 
8,433 Ibs. 
8,207 Ibs. 


83,264 Ibs. 


59,032 Ibs. 
10,845 Ibs. 
2,913,586 Ibs. 
2,868,239 Ibs. 


6,636,902 Ibs. 
2,307,699 Ibs. 


21,597 tons 


877,151 Ibs. 
8,785,491 Ibs. 
141,430 Ibs. 


5,617,363 lbs. 


3,968 tons 
312 tons 


4,933,672 'bs. 


964,696 Ibs. 
821 tons 


17,976,403 Ibs. 


111,565 Ibs. 


8,157,226 Ibs. 
5,269,576 Ibs. 





1,894,266 


21,286 
27.191 


64,322 
1,581 
8,500 


3,904 


33,682 
1,798 
26,314 


16,308 


379,446 
68,925 









42,039 


358,855 
11,095 


240,561 


25,014 
22,647 


27,381 


31,338 


23,914 


113,119 


15,904 


585,994 
823,293 





$1.50 ton 
$5.25 ton 


25% 
8c. Ib. 
3c. Ib. 
Free 
25c. Ib. 
4%c. lb. 
2%c. Ib. 
10c. Ib. 
4%c. Ib. 
30% 
Yc. Ib. 


Ic. Ib. 
1\%c. lb. 


Free 


Yc. Ib. 


$4 ton 


35% 


Free 


Free 
Free 









59.11% 
52.11% 


25% 
44.23% 
32.22% 

Free 
24.14% 
25.98% 
53.32% 
17.53% 
29.41% 

30% 
43.98% 


17.47% 
41.85% 





Free 


Free 






7.70% 


67.57% 


Free 


15.39% 


13.73% 


35% 






Free 


Free 
Free 
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ANALYSIS OF CHANGES EFFECTED BY PAYNE 
TARIFF. 





Free Artictes ContTiNvED Free—Carbolic acid, hydrochloric 
or muriatic acid, asbestos, Burgundy pitch, chalk, balsams, cad- 
mium, coal-tar and products, emery and corundum ore, gums, 
palm oil, cobalt and ore, plumbago, caustic potash (unrefined), 
rotten stone, Venice turpentine, wax. 

Free Articles Mave DutiasLe—Antimony ore, crude artificial 
abrasives. 

DuTIABLE ARTICLE MApe Free—Cotton seed oil. 

Ap VaALorem Rate UNALtTerep—Chloride of calcium, blacks, 
Venetian red. 

Ap Vatorem Rate INcrEAsED—Pumice stone, talc. 

Ap VaAvLoreM Rates Repucep—None. 

Speciric Rates INcrEASED—Oxide of antimony, barytes. 

Spreciric Rates Repucep—Wool grease, mica, linseed oil, ultra- 
marine, chrome green, litharge, bichromate of potash, caustic 
soda, sublimed sulphur. 

EQguIvALENTs oF Speciric Rates INCREASED BY OPERA- 
TION OF Lower VaALuEs—Carbonate of ammonia, asphaltum, 
emery grains, fuller’s earth (unwrought), rapeseed oil, Prussian 
blue, oxide of cobalt, vermilion red (without quicksilver), 
whiting, white sulphide of zinc. 

EQUIVALENTS OF Speciric RATES REDUCED BY OPERATION 
or HicHer VaLues.—Sulphuric acid, ground chalk, corun- 
dum grains, fuller’s earth (wrought), calcined magnesia, castor 
oil, barytes (manufactured), vermilion red (containing quick- 
silver), oxide of zinc, caustic potash (refined). 





ROWLEY’S TIRE BUILDING MACHINE. 
Tue illustration shows in a general way a portion of the 
tire-building machine invented by Robert Rowley of New 
York (Pat. April 25, 1911, No. 990,392). The mechanism 
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Row .ey’s Tire BuILDING MACHINE. 


is designed briefly to lay a strip of rubber frictioned fabric 
back and forth from edge to edge of an open bellied tire 
shoe. It is also arranged to build a single tube type which 
may afterward be cut open on the inner circumference and 
thus form the usual open shoe. 





CENSUS DISREGARD OF RUBBER STATISTICS. 





N VIEW of the extent to which rubber enters into our na- 
tional manufactures, it is a matter of regret that its results 
did not form the subject of a special bulletin for the census of 
1905, nor is there any assurance that any such special reports 
will be issued for the census of 1910, the results of which are 
now being compiled. In value, rubber, with 107 millions of dol- 
lars for last year, formed a close second to hides and skins, the 
imports of which in 1910 reached about 114 millions of dollars. 
With regard to production, as the results for the separate 
branches of the rubber industry are shown in the census returns 
for 1905 under different heads, it is necessary to group them 
in order to arrive at the facts of the case. The figures for 1905 
include among principal items of production: 


Rubber boots and shoes............. $70,065,296 
Rubber and elastic goods............ 62,905,909 
Rubber belting and hose............ 14,954,186 


Apart from the electrical uses of rubber, it is the basis of 
various other industries, so that it may reasonably be estimated 
to have represented in 1905 about 200 millions of dollars of our 
national manufactured output. 

Since 1905 the business has expanded enormously. It would 
therefore be most interesting if the census would give us figures 
including the production of 

Automobile and Cycle Tires. 

Solid Tires. 

Druggists’ Rubber Sundries. 

Hard Rubber. 

Reclaimed Rubber. 

Cements. 

Carriage Cloth, Surface Clothing, Mackintoshes and 
Rubber Surfaced Goods in analogous lines. 

Dental and Stamp Rubber. 

Whatever may have been the situation in 1905, special interest 
attaches to the changes which have since occurred. Pending 
the compilation of the United States Census returns, those of the 
separate States, issued by the various State Statistical and Fac- 
tory Inspection Bureaus, contain a good deal of pertinent in- 
formation. Among the first of these returns is the report of 
the New Jersey Bureau of Statistics, which, to a great extent, 
anticipates the United States Census figures. By comparing the 
latest return, for 1909, with those for 1908 and 1904, as has been 
attempted in the subjoined table, the growth is seen of the New 
Jersey rubber production between 1904 and 1909, from 17 to 
30 millions of dollars. This augurs well for the general pros- 
perity of the industry. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF NEW Jersey Factory Rasutts. 
(Rubber products, hard and soft.) 


1904. 1908 1909. 
Number of establishments. . 34 43 48 
Capital invested ........... $13,839,491 $20,331,839 $25,633,889 
Average number employed.. 4,516 6,641 7.450 
Average yearly earnings per 
IN aks one aan $491 $521 $510 
Average number of days in 
ae ee 292 275 283 
Average number of hours 
OG EE ona Skea eae 63 57 58 
Overtime worked in factories ie 9 14 
Total hours of overtime.... ‘iad 127 163 
Horsepower used .......... 13,996 23,283 24,301 
Value of stock used........ $10,387,887 $15,852,257 $19,049,186 
OU ree $2,219,398 $3,461,070 $3,800,066 
Value of goods made....... $17,031,572 $24,494,363 $30,616,077 
Average proportion of busi- 
ness done to capacity..... 67.67 % 77.39% 
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THE RUBBER TRADE AT TRENTON. 
BY A RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT. 

S leeee early summer has witnessed a, continuance of activity in 

the principal branches of the Trenton rubber industry, 
many of the factories running overtime. Among the latter, the 
Thermoid Rubber Co. have been working six nights a week and 
the Acme Rubber Co. four nights. Improved business is like- 
wise reported by the Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. and 
the Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co. 

Through the installation of hose making and wrapping ma- 
chines of the latest type, the Home Rubber Co. has doubled its 
capacity. A full line of tires and mechanical rubber goods will 
in future be carried at Nos. 80 and 82 Reade street, New York 
City, where this company now occupies the ground floor and 
basement 

Extensive improvements are in progress at the factory in 
Hamilton Square of the Mercer Rubber Co., which is being run 
nights. 

A satisfactory volume of business is reported in both the tire 
and mechanical departments of the Empire Rubber Manufactur- 
The Empire Tire Co. has opened a branch at No. 1921 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland, where a full line of tires, tubes and 
rubber auto accessories will be carried. J. B. Todd, who has for 
some time acted in the capacity of special representative, will 
be the manager in charge of the new branch, which will be a 
distributing point for the State of Ohio. 

Generally speaking, all mills producing garden hose are now 
extremely busy, while those manufacturing tires report favorable 
conditions, these articles being prominent features of present 


ing Co. 


activity. 

Welling G. Sickel, of the Hewitt Rubber Co., after having 
been confined to his home at Spring Lake, New Jersey, for some 
weeks with heart trouble is said to be on the road to recovery. 

The Essex Rubber Co. have installed a notable display at the 
Shoe and Leather Fair (Boston—July 12-19) where they will 
show a varied line of rubber soles and heels fitted to both leather 
and canvas footwear. Their “Essex Rubber Rug” will also be 
given the place of prominence which it deserves. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


By A RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT. 


EPRESSION seems still to hover over business generally 
in this city and conditions must now be said to be rather 
quiet, but steadily improving. It is safe to say that there never 
were better or brighter prospects than confront tha business men 
of the city at this time. The crops throughout the entire State 
are in a most flourishing condition, the city is making extensive 
improvements in municipal matters, and the World’s Fair will 
bring certain prosperity to every merchant here. It is this un- 
questionably bright outlook which keeps everybody in good 
spirits, and urges them to simply redouble their efforts to keep 
up a fair volume of business during quiet times. 
* a * 

The Republic Rubber Co. will establish a Pacific coast branch 
commencing about the first of September, at which time the 
new building which the firm is to occupy in San Francisco will 
be completed. Mr. M. E. Murray will come to taken charge as 
general Western manager with his headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. The San Francisco store will be directly under the super- 
vision of Mr. Kanzee. The foundation of the building is being 
laid now, and the work rushed rapidly forward. It will be a 
two-story and basement building, and will be 70 x 137% feet. 
It is being erected specially for a complete rubber store, and at a 
cost of $40,000, and when completed will be the most complete and 


up-to-date rubber store in the district. The front will be of red 


pressed brick with white trimmings, and the store front of large 
plate glass. It is situated on the southeast corner of Hyde and 
Goiden Gate avenues. The Republic Rubber Co. will carry their 
full line of belting, their Lanco balata belt, hose, beside a full 
line of solid vehicle, motor truck tires and plain and “staggard” 
tread Republic automobile tires. 

x * x 

The Fisk Rubber Co. has just opened a branch store at Fresno, 
California, and another at Sacramento, California. They will 
carry a full stock of tires at these stores, and in addition thor- 
oughly equipped repair departments with which to take care of 
repairs of all makes of tires. They report at the San Francisco 
office a very good trade so far this year. 

x * * 

W. C. Scott, formerly with one of the larger rubber establish- 
ments in this city, is now acting in the capacity of traveling 
salesman for the Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co. 

K a. x 

The New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co. undertook recently 
to clean up outstanding accounts, and filed suits in the Superior 
Court against the Pacific Mill Mine & Supply Co. for $2,995, 
and one against the Eccles & Smith Co. for a balance of $1,481.67, 
both being for goods sold. After depositions had been taken at 
the factory, the cases were settled and dismissed. 

* * * 

The American Rubber Manufacturing Co., the Gutta Percha 
and Rubber Manufacturing Co., and the Eureka Fire Hose 
Manufacturing Co., were all successful bidders from whom 
purchases of hose will be made by the city of Oakland. 

ok * * 

C. C. Case, vice president and general manager of the Revere 
Rubber Co., spent two weeks in San Francisco and returned, a 
short time ago; to the East. He seemed well satisfied with the 
company’s arrangements under the new Gorham-Revere Rubber 
Co., and expressed the belief that there was every opportunity 
for an immense business to be had on this coast. 

* x * 

E. H. Parish and J. B. Brady, with the Gorham-Revere Rub- 
ber Co., have returned on the Tenu Maru to San Francisco, 
from the Orient, where they have been investigating the rub- 
ber business in the Malay States. W. J. Gorham returned on 
the 8th, after putting the finishing touches to the reorganization 
work in the Northwest. 

* ne * 

James T. DuBois, United States Counsul-General of Singapore, 
arrived a short time since on the liner Mongolia. He states that 
the rubber production of the Malay archipelago in the next ten 
years promises to reach fabulous proportions. He also spoke 
very assuringly of Singapore as a healthful and pleasant place 


to live in. 
oa « * 


Aboard the liner America Maru, from Honolulu whick arrived 
in port recently, were P. Hadow, former lieutenant in the British 
navy, returning to England on a vacation from the Straits 
Settlements, where he has been in the rubber business; and T. K. 
Swain, another rubber operator from the same place. 


* * * 


The G. & J. Tire Co., branch of the United States Tire 
Co., are now comfortably located in their fine new quarters on 
automobile row, at No. 410 Van Ness avenue. 

* OK x 

With their new branches 1n operation in San Diego, California, 
Fresno, California, Sacramento, California, Spokane, Washing- 
ton and Salt Lake City, the Diamond Rubber Co. is now exploit- 
ing to the fullest its idea of bringing direct factory service and 
representatives into close touch with all sections. All adjust- 
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ments are niade in those branches and the tire experts in charge 
of them are there to give the people.the benefit of their experience 
and to instruct them how to lower tire expense. It doesn’t mat- 
ter what make of tire is used, the managers are instructed to give 
advice and assistance to all motorists. In the San Francisco 
store the publicity department is now under the management of 
A. S. Rhoades, who has taken the place formerly held by Lee 
Ijams. 
* * » 

As far as any statistics show, the order for the largest single 
belt ever made has just been piaced with the firm of Squires & 
Byrne, No. 565 Mission street, by the Leona Chemical Co. of 
Oakland. It is to be delivered at Melrose, California, for 
use in the company’s quarries near there. The belt, which is 
the largest in the United States, is 1,490 feet in length; 24 inches 
wide, 6 ply, and weighs 6% tons. It stands 9% feet high. 

W. D. Squires, of the Squires & Byrne Co., is expected back 
shortly from his five weeks’ visit to the large rubber manufac- 
turing plants in the East, where he has been particularly looking 
up new specialties in the machinery line for the engine room, 
and he will undoubtedly bring home some new ideas, as that 
has been his usual custom. 

* * * 

The Inter State Tire Co., at No. 111 Golden Gate avenue, is 
now looking for a new location. 

x ~ * 

W. D. Newerf, now of Los Angeles, has recently been visiting 
in San Francisco. 





THE RUBBER TRADE AT AKRON. 


BY A RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT. 

E B. F. Goodrich Co. has recently constructed and is now 

operating an experimental plant on their property near 
Exchange street. This consists of three steel buildings, the 
largest of which is about 100 feet x 150 feet, and is used as a 
factory building. It has a turret 30 feet x 30 feet which is 
presumed to be used for a laboratory, a boiler and engine room 
40 feet x 50 feet, a mixing and stock room 40 feet x 20 feet, and 
a building about 35 feet x 50 feet in process of construction. 

* * * 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has declared quartely divi- 
dends of 1% per cent. on preferred and 1% per cent. on common 
stock, payable July 15. 

The Toledo Tire and Repair Co., Nos. 241-243 Erie street, 
Toledo, Ohio, has been given the general agency for the com- 
plete line of Firestone rims and tires. 

Frank H. Martin, former manager of the Chicago branch of 
the Firestone Co., has been made special representative, with 
headquarters at the factory. A. W. Moore succeeds him. 

The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. has bought property at 
the corner of Commonwealth and Beacon streets, Boston Massa- 
chusetts, and will erect a six story building for their exclusive 
use. They expect to conduct a fully equipped tire establishment 
and to occupy the same by January 1, 1912. 

R. E. Glass, formerly with the Michelin Tire Co., has accepted 


a position in the auditor’s office at the Firestone Co. 
x * * 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. has asked the city of 
Akron to vacate two streets which are needed for another large 
factory building which the company expects to erect before long. 

The new building the company is about to erect will be 300 x 
60 feet and five stories high. 

3y a vote of 6 to 3, the municipal council of Akron has passed 
an ordinance vacating Prune street, in East Akron, to enable the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. to build a six-story factory build- 
ing across the end of it. This long-disputed question has thus 
been finally decided in favor of the company. 















J. A. Swinehart, of Akron, Ohio, bought The Goshen Rubber 
Works, of Goshen, Indiana, and sold the machinery to various 
rubber factories and the plant to The Stephenson Underwear 
Co., of South Bend, Indiana. The report that Mr. Swinehart 
has interested himself in an Oklahoma rubber company and 
expects to move to Oklahoma is unfounded. 

J. A. Thompkins, formerly of the Detroit branch of the Hart- 
ford Rubber Works Co., has taken charge of the Philadelphia 
branch of the Swinehart Tire and Rubber Co., located at 
No. 120 Broad street. 

W. J. Kruder, formerly of the Goodyear Rubber Co., is now 
factory superintendent of the Swinehart Tire and Rubber Co. 

C. A. Besaw, formerly of the Swinehart Tire and Rubber Co., 
is now with the Canton Rubber Co. 

* * * 

The Miller Rubber Co. is building another addition, 60 x 150 
feet, to their tire department. The company has been running 
day and night since the first of the year. 

The new Diamond electric sign can be seen four or five miles. 
The company is also placing large signs 40 feet x 45 feet on its 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia stores. 

The Akron plant is carrying one of its 30 feet x 150 feet 
buildings from two stories to five stories in height. 

H. C. Miller, manager of the St. Louis branch, will be identified 
with the New York Diamond office. He is succeeded by H. E. 
formerly with the Pittsburg Rubber and 
























Larrick, who 
Leather Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co. picnic will be held July 29. 
— 


* * 


was 







Miniature 4 inch tires made by the Oakland Advertising Co. 
are being sold broadcast as souvenirs of Akron. 

Various rubber companies have sent notices to the tire agents 
and dealers guaranteeing to them no change in the price of 
tires before August 31, and if there should be a reduction they 
agree to rebate the difference between the present and the 
reduced price in favor of the dealer. 

The item in a recent number of THe Inp1A Rupper Wortp 
from Setauket, Long Island, which claims to be a strong com- 
petitor of Akron as a rubber center, we do not understand, but 
nevertheless, with charity for all, we wish them infinite success, 
a fair division of the profits, happy homes, and a spirit free from 
envy, covetousness and jealousy. 

Jones & Kuhlke, manufacturers of drums and rolls, have 
trebled the size of their plant within the last three years. 

Glenn Curtiss, of hydro-aeroplane fame, recently spent a week ; 
in Akron. The rubber and fabric parts of his aeroplane are : 
being made by Akron factories, and he spent some time inspect- 
ing them. 1 

Patrick Kelly, State Automobile License Inspector of Ohio, a 
reports 1,500 automobiles for Akron, or one automobile for 
every nine families. 

S. E. Allen, chemist, Akron, Ohio, has a new process of de- 
vulcanizing rubber, which he claims will cost the factory but 
one-fifth of the cost of crude rubber and that a firm having it 
can put the price of goods so low that a company not having it 
would suffer greatly. It is said that he claims to have sold the ' 
secret to the “rubber trust” for $400,000. 





















































THe Assocracao COMMERCIAL DO AMAZONAS have sent twenty- 
tive tons of their best rubber to the International Rubber Exhi- 
bition in London. Messrs. W. Stuart Gordon (Gordon & Co,, 
Manaos), and Emil Zarges (Dusendschén, & Co., 
Manaos), are appointed a special committee to go to the exhi- 
bition and report to the association on their return. They 
journeyed by way of New York and will probably return direct. 






Zarges 













A Book for rubber planters—Mr. Pearson’s “Rubber County of 
the Amazon.” 
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News of the American Rubber Trade. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 
News comes from Cincinnati, Ohio, that a well-known member 
of the rubber trade, George Puchta, has been appointed Assist- 


FROM AKRON TO EUROPE BY BALLOON. 
\. SEIBERLING, president of The Goodyear Tire and 
F. Rubber Co., and of the Akron Chamber of Commerce, 
is financing a trans-Atlantic dirigible balloon expedition 
for Melville Vaniman. Mr. Seiberling says the balloon will be 
Akron of Goodyear balloon fabric and will be 268 feet 
The propellers will be driven 


made in 
in length by 60 feet in diameter. 
by a 250 h. p balloon passengers 
besides lifeboats, food, gasoline, and other supplies. It will be 
Practically all the instruments 
and he have 
Mr. Vaniman 


engine. The will carry six 


some time in August 
have made by Mr 
complete charge of every detail of the expedition. 
\kron pushing the completion of the details for the 
Mr. Seiberling says that he is financing the expedi- 
tion because he thinks 
value to the government and to the work of conquering the air.” 
Glen Curtiss, asked last what chance a balloon 


had of crossing the ocean, is quoted as saying “that it could be 


finished 


been Vaniman himself, will 


is now in 
expedition 
it will be of great scientific and practical 


when week 


done,” and that “it depends on the knowledge of the balloon 
man, on the air currents and everything about air travel for a 
man to be successful, but I believe that a dirigible balloon, 


properly handled, will accomplish it. Luck will have a large part 
lf the right air currents are met, it can be 
done; if not, it is doubtful. The large amount of provisions 
and other supplies that are necessary is a great hindrance, and 
the less there is on board the better chance to be successful.” 


in making the trip 


MID-SUMMER OUTING OF THE RUBBER CLUB OF AMERICA. 
The Rubber Club of America have 
Friday, 





Che executive committee of 


decided to hold the mid-summer outing this year on 


July 7 
Those interested in golfing will have the freedom of the 
“Sporty” links, Woodland Golf Club, at Auburndale, in the 


forenoon. For the afternoon there have been arranged a very 
interesting harbor trip and baseball game which, it is claimed, 
will be held between two clubs named “North American Rubber” 
and “Uncle Sam,” Quite a number of 
sports, new and interesting, have also been planned. 

Members of the club are familiar with Point Shirley and its 
unapproachable shore dinners, they have not however seen or 
enjoyed the new club house. To give them both of these oppor- 
tunities therefore the end of the harbor trip will be at Point 
Shirley Pier, and the dinner will be in the new banquet hall. 
Those who are in doubt as to time and place of starting, trains 
to Point Shirley (in case one misses the boat), etc., are referred 
to Mr. F. D. Balderston, secretary, No. 140 Essex street, Boston. 

Coming earlier than usual, it is expected that a very large 
as always planned in the past, 


dressed in costume. 


attendance will result and that, 
the last outing will be the best 
AMAX—"‘MEDIUM'’ AND “HARD.”’ 
THERE IS ALWAYS a bit of genius shown in the creation of a 
good trade-mark. To be perfect it should be easy to pronounce, 
impossible to forget, attractive to eye and ear, in fact completely 
euphonic. Such is Amax. One cannot forget it, or confuse it with 
any other. If the hydrocarbon “Medium” and “Hard” that it 
represents are equally good and the producers affirm that such 
is the case, the rubber manufacturers of the world will long be 
indebted to the American Wax Co., of Boston, Mass., creators of 
both product and trade-mark 
INTERNATIONAL RUBBER CO.—DIVIDEND. 
\ regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable June 30, and a 1 per cent. dividend on the com- 
mon stock, payable August 1, have been declared by the above 


company. 


ant Treasurer of the United States. Mr. Puchta, some years 
ago, as senior member of the firm of Puchta & Pund, secured 
the agency of the Boston Belting Co., which was continued when 
his firm became a corporaticn known as the Queen City Supply 


























Georce PUCHTA. 


Co. Through his rubber connecticn, Mr. Puchta became very 
well known to the Eastern manufacturers. He was a frequent 
visitor to New York, where his ability as a business man was 
instantly recognized. Incidentally, and perhaps this should not 
be cited now that he holds so dignified an official position, he is 
the owner of a collection of the drollest anecdotes of any man 
this side of the Rockies and tells them inimitably. It is said that 
it will take the treasury officials a week to count the government 
money in the Sub-Treasury preparatory to turning it over to Mr. 
Puchta—and we formerly called him George! 


NEW JERSEY CORPORATIONS SUSPENDED. 

AcTING on a report from the State Comptroller in regard to 
their non-payment of State taxes for the year 1908, the governor 
of New Jersey proclaims the repeal of the charters of the follow- 
ing named corporations, the titles of which indicate their con- 
nection with the rubber interest. In some instances these 
corporations have been reorganized under other titles and the 
charters issued under the names listed have been voluntarily 
abandoned: 

Amazon Rubber Co., Antioak Tire Co., Atlantic Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co., Atlantida Banana and Rubber Co., Bar Lock 
Rubber Tire Co., Bowly Auto-Pneumatic Tire Co., Bristletite 
Brush and Rubber Co., British Guiana Rubber Plantations Co., 
Congo-Brazilian Crude Rubber Co., Coomber Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., Delta Rubber Co., Electric Rubber Co., Hardman 
Rubber Co., Internationa! Rice and Rubber Co., New Jersey 
Antioak Tire Co., Phoenix Rubber Co., Pneumatic Ball Tire Co., 
Prudential Rubber Co., Rubber Tire Co., Standard Pneumatic 
Wheel Co., Steel Cushion Tire 2nd Manufacturing Co., William 
H. Skirm Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
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IMPORTANT RECLAIMERS CONSOLIDATE. 

The Alkali Rubber Co., of Akron, has been consolidated with 
the Philadelphia Rubber Works of Philadelphia, Pa. The new 
company will be known as The Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., 
and is capitalized at $2,500,000. The officers are: J. K. Mitchell, 
Philadelphia, president; J. S. Lowman, Akron, vice-president ; 


various tire factories, whose output the tire company controls; 
the rims by the United Rim Co., Akron, Ohio. 
TRADE NEWS NOTES. 


Reports that were circulated in London that the United States 
Rubber Co. had bought 1,000 tons of Brazilian rubber and was 
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THE PHILADELPHIA RusBBEeR Works Co., AKRON 


M. Schwab, Philadel- 
run- 


E. M. 
phia, 


Mundy, Philadelphia, treasurer; F. 
There 
plant, 


change in the 
same as 
Philadelphia 
while 
some 


will be no 
continue’ the 


secretary. 
ning of either they will 
formerly, the merger being 
plant uses the acid method of reclaiming rubber, 
the Akron plant uses the alkali method. As there are 
kinds of rubber that are more easily treated by one method than 
another, the companies have united for mutual benefit. The 
Akron plant wili be known as the Akron Division and the Phila- 
delphia plant as the Philadelphia Division of the Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Co. The offices are located at 906 Land Title 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


made because the 


building, 








(On10) Division. 


offering to purchase 2,000 tons additional, is denied by the offi- 
cials of the General Rubber Co., who purchase for the company 
nained. 

Tue Syracuse Rubber Co. “Howletts Rubber Store” are push- 
ing their own special brand of “Old Elm” sporting and hip rubber 
boots, the real old-fashioned “pure gum boots.” 

Swinehart tires for the first time in their experience formed 
part of the racing equipment of an automobile on the occasion 
of a race-meet on the Hawthorne track, near Chicago. The car 
that rode on them took part in a five-mile event and came in 
a winner. 


The Metallic Philadelphia, announce 


Flexible Tubing Co., 














Tue PHILapeLtpHIA RupBer Works Co., PHILADELPHIA 


A RECORD ORDER FOR TIRES. 

A SINGLE order recently received by the United States Tire Co. 
(New York) calls for 135,000 pneumatic tires and a like number 
of Continental Gilbert type quick detachable demountable rims, 
for the equipment of “E. M. F. 30” automobiles, manufactured 
by the Studebaker corporation. The tires will be supplied by the 








(Pa.) Dtvisto0n: 


that they have relinquished their interest in the manufacture 
of this class of goods and have transferred their patent rights, 
machinery, stock and fixtures to the Mulconroy Co., Inc., of 
that city, who, as established manufacturers of flexible metallic 
hose and tubing, will continue their production under the name 
and registered brands of the Metallic Flexible Tubing Co. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER CO.’S ISSUES. 
Transactions on the New York Stock Exchange for four 
weeks, ending June 24: 


Common Stock, $25,000,000. 
[The treasury of a subsidiary company holds $1,334,000.] 


Last Dividend, April 30, 1909—1%. 
Week June 3 Sales 2,500 shares High 41% Low 40 
Week June 10 Sales 5,100 shares High 42% Low 40% 
Week June 17 Sales 1,300 shares High 41 Low 40% 
Week June 24 Sales 2,300 shares High 41% Low 40% 
For the year—High, 4774, March 1; Low, 36, January 6. 


a1 


High, 52%; 


First Prererrep Stock, $39,824,400. 
Last Dividend, April 29, 1911—2%. 
Sales 100 shares High 113% 
Sales 425 shares High 113% Low 113% 
Sales 300 shares High 114 Low 113% 
Sales ... shares High ... Low 
High, 114%, April 10; Low, 109%, January 18. 
Low, 99. 


Last year Low, 27. 


Week June 3 Low 113% 
Week June 10 
Week June 17 
Week June 24 
For the year 
Last year—High, 116%; 


Seconp Prererrep Stock, $9,965,000. 
Last Dividend, April 29, 1911—1%%. 
Sales 325 shares High 7 
Sales 300 shares High 7 
Sales 200 shares High 7 
Week June 24 Sales 15 shares High 
For the year—High, 79, March 1; Low, 72%, January 31. 
Last year—High, 84; Low, 59%. 


Pex Cent. Trust Gorp Bonps, $19,000,000. 
Outstanding of the 1908 issue of $20,000,000. 
Week June 3 Sales 30 bonds High 104% 
Week June 10 Sales 26 bonds High 10434 
Week June 17 Sales 77 bonds High 105 
Week June 24 Sales 23 bonds High 105 

For the year—High, 105, June 24; Low, 102%, March 5. 
High, 106; Low, 102%. 


Low 76% 
Low 77 
Low 77 
Low 77 


Week June 3 
Week June 10 
Week June 17 


Six 


Low 104% 
Low 104% 
Low 104% 
Low 104% 


Last year 
GOODYEAR RELIEF ASSOCIATION OUTING. 

Between four and five thousand strong, the members of the 
Goodyear Relief Association, consisting of employes of the Good- 
(Akron, Ohio), and their friends, 
took part in the annual outing of that organization, held at 
Myers’ Lake Park, Canton, on June 10. An attractive programme 
of sports, for which prizes to the value of $1,100 were offered, 
had been arranged, the dancing pavilion was thrown open free 
to the excursionists, and the band of the Eighth Regiment, Ohio 
National Guard (McKinley's Own) accompanied the excursion 
It was, as usual, a -well-managed affair and a 


year Tire and Rubber Co. 


to furnish music. 
genuine good time was enjoyed by all present. 

The sports in which the members participated, included: 
Buckeye, 
Single, prize.... 


Ball game; Goodyear vs 
fall war Married vs 


> ‘ 
Bowling contest; women vs. mé¢ 


SR. svcctnesen ee 
] 


, prizes. pair of 
opera glasses and rubber~coat. 
Tug of war; Married 4s. Single*men, prize........ 
Chere were in addition a number of dashes of 50, 
75 and 100 yards, as well as other competitive 
events. 

The Goodyear Relief Association, which was organized in 1909, 
has a membership of 1,100, and a balance of $3,355.60 in its treas- 
ury. It is entirely a factory affair, no officer of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. having any part in its management. 

MEXICAN CRUDE RUBBER CO.—DIVIDEND. 

The Mexican Crude Rubber Co., producers of crude rubber, 
recentiy declared a dividend of three per cent. on its outstanding 
stock, for the month of May. 


ERRATUM. 

By a typographical error it was stated in the advertisement of 
the Hoffman-Ahlers Co. in the June issue of THe INpIA RusBer 
Wortp that 90 per cent. recovery was guaranteed on acetone. 
This should have been 99 per cent., as the percentage of loss is 
always less than 1 per cent. 


Jury -1, 1911. 


KNEW INCORPORATIONS, 

BRAINTREE RUBBER CEMENT Co., June 2, 1911, under the laws of 
Massachusetts; authorized capital, $12,000. Incorporators: Wil- 
liam A. Daggett, Boston, Massachusetts; James T. Stevens, 
George W. Stevens and Alberta M. McLellan, ali of South 
Braintree, Massachusetts. The company has been incorporated 
to deal in dressings, polishes, blacking, stains, etc., for shoes, etc. 

Connecticut Rubber Co., June 12, 1911, under the laws of 
Connecticut; authorized capital, $250,000. Incorporators: 
William J. Burns, Louis F. Nutting and William L. McEwen, 
all of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Diamond State Rubber Co., May 20, 1911, under the laws of 
Delaware; authorized capital, $1,000,000. Incorporators: Peter 
V. Guerry, Newton, Pennsylvania; Steven P. Phillips, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; John W. Huxley, Jr., Wilmington, Delaware, 
and Jeannot W. Kenevel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

D. & S. Airless Tire Co., May 13, 1911, under the laws of 
Delaware; authorized capital, $1,000,000. Incorporators: F. M. 
Shive, S. E. Roberson and Harry W. Davis, all of Wilmington, 
Delaware. To manufacture, buy, sell, trade and deal in and with 
automobile tires and accessories, etc. 

Guiana Timber and Rubber Co., June 15, 1911, under the laws 
of New York; authorized capital, $10,000. Incorporators: Fred- 
erick L. Temple, No. 1 Liberty street; P. C. Kiesel, No. 71 
Wall street, and Joseph Weintraub, No. 70 Wall street—all of 
New York. Location of principal office, Manhattan. The com- 
pany was incorporated to cultivate rubber. 

Knight Tire and Rubber Co., May 12, 1911, under the laws 
of Ohio; authorized capital, $300,000. Incorporators: G. F. 
Knight, H. C. Evans, C. H. Knight, W. S. Cunningham and 
M. J. Shea. To manufacture, sell and deal in pneumatic and 
solid tires and all kinds of rubber goods. 

The Pneumatic Suspension Wheel Co., May 13, 1911, under 
the laws of New York; authorized capital, $250,000. Incor- 
porators: Henry H. Melville, No. 37 Wall street, New York; 
Frank N. Morley, No. 308 Sears building, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Charles W. Miller, No. 49 Broadway, New York. Location of 
principal office, New York. 

Punctureless Tire Co. of Missouri, May 29, 1911, under the 
laws of Missouri; authorized capital, $2,000. Incorporators: 
Hans Dahl, F. J. Iuen, A. W. Farrar and C. A. Blomquist—all 
of Kansas City, Missouri. Location of principal office, Kansas 
City, Missouri. To manufacture, buy, sell and repair auto- 
mobile and vehicle tires, rims, etc. 

Revere Rubber Co., May 24, 1911. Under the laws of Illinois; 
authorized capital, $4,000,000. Incorporators: Walter S. Ballou, 
Cumberland; Clarance H. Guild, Providence, and James Harris, 
Smithfield—all of Rhode Island. To manufacture and deal in 
rubber tires, rubber thread, etc. 

Selbach Rubber Co., April 4, 1911, under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts; authorized capital, $5,000. Incorporators: Donald B. 
Smith, Nettie T. Smith—both of Norwood, Massachusetts; John 
O. Caldwell, Jr., Margaret Caldwell—both of Winthrop, Massa- 
chusetts. To engage in the rubber business and anything per- 
taining thereto. 

Suspension Tire Co., May 17, 1911, under the laws of Dela- 
ware; authorized capital, $500,000. Incorporators: Robert G. 
Grigg, Merchantville, New Jersey; Charles A. Walter, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, and D. C. Pennypacker, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Western Tire Co., March 28, 1911, under the laws of Wash- 
ington; authorized capital, $100,000. Incorporators: E. H. 
Fogerty and F. V. Fox. To repair and deal in tires, etc. 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE. CO.—DIVIDEND. 


A semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent. was paid by the above 
company to holders of its preferred stock on June 15. 
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TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

The Republic Rubber Co. (Youngstown, Ohio) have nearly 
completed a new machine shop that will be an important addi- 
tion to their plant. It is a fireproof structure, 72 x 136 feet, an 
interior balcony for patterns and general storage, giving it the 
capacity of a two story structure. 

The Standard Rubber and Cable Co. (New York) announce 
that J. H. Simms, formerly sales manager of the Rutherford 
Rubber Co., and secretary of the Pearsall-Traver Manufac- 
turing Co., has been placed in charge of their sales department. 

United States Tire Co. (New York) have opened a branch 
n Detroit, Mich., at 245 Jefferson avenue East. H. C. Sever- 
nce is in charge. 

The Des. Moines Rubberette and Vulcanizing Co. is the 
title of a new corporation, established in Des Moines, Iowa, for 
he purpose of so treating the inner tubes of tires as to make 
‘hem puncture proof. The Rubberette tire protection, which 
he manufacturers claim to be a preparation of Para rubber, is 

ulcanized to the tread of the inner tube on the inside of the 
ube, giving treads of different thicknesses, according to the 
size of the tube used. It is claimed that a tire treated with 
Rubberette, which is injected into the tube and distributed by 
nachinery, is impregnable to puncture, that strength and dura- 
bility are added to the tires and blowouts lessened eighty per 
-ent., and that resiliency is in no way affected. 

At the fifth annual work horse parade, recently held in New 
York, at which there were nearly 2,000 entries, the first prize 
went to a driver for the American Hard Rubber Co., Robert 
Broddick, who has been in the company’s service thirty-one 

ears, and has driven “Sargeant,” the horse that shared with 
iim the highest distinction in the parade, for ten years. 

The Fisk Rubber Co. (Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts), have 
opened a branch at the corner of I andTuolumne streets, Fresno, 
California. It is in charge of R. G. Macphail, and is not only 
stocked with a full supply of the Fisk tires and rims, but has a 
well-equipped repair department, so that customers may have 
direct factory service. The company has opened a similar es- 
tablishment at 1310 K street, Sacramento, California, making 30 
direct factory service branches operated by them in various parts 
of the country, besides their numerous sales depots and agencies. 
[he Fisk bolted-on tire and removable rim, was the outfit with 
which the Glidden pathfinding car was equipped for its recent trip 
from Washington, D. C., to Ottawa, Canada. 

Rubber footwear jobbers are beginning to send in their de- 
tails in considerable volume. The footwear trade has been in- 
clined to hold off in the matter of orders under the hope that 
with the lower prices of crude rubber now prevailing the price 
of manufactured goods would be likely to drop, but they have 
concluded that there will be no decrease for the present sea- 
son, and are now hurrying in their orders. 

Alexander Astley, formerly in charge of the weaving depart- 
ment of the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., Chiltonville, 
Massachusetts, has been made superintendent of the company’s 
reclaiming plant at that place, to succeed Robert Harlow, who is 
now president of the Monatiquot Rubber Co., South Braintree, 
Massachusetts. 

The Plymouth Rubber Co. (Stoughton, Massachusetts), to 
complete their plant at Canton, are erecting a three-story, mill- 
construction building, 200 x 100 feet, on Revere street, which 
they expect will shortly be ready for their occupancy. 

The Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. (New York), have opened 
a branch office at Cleveland, Ohio. It is located at No. 1846 
Euclid avenue, and under the management of Otis R. Cook, is 

oing a thriving business. The company’s San Francisco branch 
1s removed into new quarters at 489 Golden Gate avenue, where 
hey will handle a complete line of Kelly-Springfield automobile 


res, 


A UNIQUE EXCURSION. 

A number of the salesmen and heads of departments of the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., Boston, Mass., recently 
enjoyed a novel outing. A new Packard truck, of large capacity, 
delivered to the company a few days before, was fitted up with 
seats, after the manner of a sight seeing auto, and the party, 
twenty-two in number, rode to the Dedham Country Club, where 
General Manager George E. Hall had arranged for a dinner. 
Among the salesmen present were Joseph E. Selby, manager of 
the company’s Pacific Coast Branch; Messrs. Clifford and Ring 
from the west, Davis of Chicago and Owens of New York. 
Two days later the party, in automobiles, went to Plymouth 
by the middle road: and after visiting the company’s plant re- 





ALL ABOARD FOR THE “DEDHAM CouNTRY CLUB.” 


turned to Boston by the shore road, passing through Danbury, 
Marshfield, Cohasset and Hingham. Our illustration shows the 
big Packard with its cheerful load. 

THE VULCAN PROOFING CO. 

Tue Vulcan Proofing Co., mentioned briefly in the June INpIA 
Russer WorLp under new incorporations, really merits more 
attention. The company having W. A. Walker of the J. Mandel- 
berg Co., as president, and George Kenyon of the C. Kenyon Co., 
as secretary-treasurer, points to quite a development in Anglo- 
American proofing. Mandelberg, as is well known, is perhaps 
the largest proofer in Europe and makes a wonderful line of 
goods. The Kenyons have for a long time been active in rain 
proof garments and have done a very large business. Within 
the last two years they have also engaged quite extensively in the 
manufacture of rubberized cloth. 

CANADIAN MINERAL RUBBER CO., LTD.—ANNUAL REPORT. 

In his report, covering the company’s business for the year 
ending December 31, 1909, President D. B. Hanna refers to a 
large increase in sales over the preceding year. Substantial ad- 
ditions have also been made to the plant. The company’s earn- 
ings are reported as amounting to $130,178.51, from which, after 
paying $49,013.42 interest on the debenture stock and adding 
$60,000 to the reserve account, $21,165.09 has been carried forward 
to next year’s account. 

NEW RUBBER LABORATORY IN BOSTON. 

Dr. L. E. Weber, son of the late Carl Otto Weber, will open 
a laboratory for general consultation in rubber lines in Boston 
some time this summer. Dr. Weber is an exceedingly brilliant 
young chemist, and comes to the United States after having 
secured his degrees in Germany and working for some time 
under Dr. Fritz Frank, the notable German rubber chemist in 
Berlin. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 

James P. Krocu, treasurer of the Hartford Rubber Works Ca, 
was married, on May 31, at Greenfield, Mass., to Miss Elizabeth 
Jean Greenough, of Deerfield, Mass., the ceremony being per- 
formed on the lawn of Hillcrest, the bride’s family home. On 
their return from a brief wedding tour the young couple took up 
their residence in Hartford. 


Colonel Samuel P. Colt, president of the United States Rub- 
ber Co., recently took a party of his friends, including his 
brother, Judge LeBaron Colt, and Walter S. Ballou, president 
of the Banigan Company, to his fishing camp near Norcross, 
Maine, where they remained for ten days. The report is that 
it was a very successful outing, both as regards the number of 
fish caught and in all other respects. 


Fred. H. Sanford, of A. H. Alden & Co., Limited, another 
of the crude rubber men in Manaos, is now in London and will 
attend the exhibition. 


William F. Bass, vice-president of the General Rubber Co. 
(New York), is the able and enthusiastic manager of the 
lacrosse team of the Crescent Athletic Club of Brooklyn, New 
York. Quite recently this club played the Canadian Club, and 
incidentally whipped them, the score being 6 to 3. President 
Taft was the notable guest of the club on that occasion. 

Thomas Martin, of T. Martin & Sons, Chelsea, Mass., has just 
returned from England, completing his eightieth trip across the 
Atlantic. It is fifty years since he made his first trip and he is 


believed to hold the record in the United States for the number 
of trips across the big pond. 

Parker T. Marean has resigned as superintendent of the B. & 
R. Rubber Co., North Brookfield, Mass., and will remove to 
Boston, where he has property and intends to take up his 
residence. 

Henry Martine, manager of the Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Alameda, Elk, Cal., invested a dollar in a lottery ticket 
which he lost before the drawing took place, supposedly while 
cranking his auto. For another fifty cents he purchased another 
half ticket, which was all the ticket seller had left, and his half 
ticket won him $500. Now he is said to contemplate suing the 
ticket vendor for $500 because of his failure to sell him the 
whole ticket, which would have netted him $1,000. 


TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

La Favorite Rubber Manufacturing Company (Paterson, New 
Jersey), inform Tue InprA Rusper Wortr that they are about 
to bring suit for the infringement of their Patented “Marvel Lip 
Packing,” for which they have patents Nos, 631,66] and 943,692. 

The new owners of the Federal Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, took over the business July 1. The engi- 
neers and contractors are rushing the additions to the plant, 
which are as follows: Administration building, 506 x 70, three 
stories; rubber washing and drying building, 35 x 160, two 
stories; addition for the purpose of auto tire construction, 40 x 
100, three stories; machine shop, 40 x 100, one story; rebuilding 
and installation of new machines in reclaiming plant. 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


° ‘HE important rubber manufacturing companies the world 


“over have been practically out of the market for Para 
sorts for the month past. The.result has been a steady 
accumulation of stocks of fine, together with slightly receding 
prices from day to day. As we go to press July-August deliv- 
eries in London were offered at 96 cents, but little interest was 
shown on the part of buyers. The last six months, with their 
steady decline in the price of crude rubber and the lack of buy- 
rubber manufacturers’ 


ing, may be regarded as the protest 


against valorization, and their ability to check any present 
attempt to resurrect the $3 price that they were obliged to pay 
but a short time ago. 

Based on eleven months’ returns, the Bureau of Statistics 
shows in a stitement just given out that the value of crude 
rubber imports to the end of May was $71,700,000, as compared 
with $95,500,000 for the corresponding period of the fiscal year 
1910. 


has been a heavy fall since last year; it being thus apparently 


In explanation of this reduction, it is remarked that there 


implied that quantity has been more or less kept up, while value 
has fallen. 

Such a contention is, however, not borne out by a comparison 
of the weights in connection with the values. Exact figures 
show that for the eleven months ending May 31, 1911, the 
imports were 65,723,492 pounds, valued at $71,736,522 (or an 
average of $1.09 per pound), as compared with 95,543,289 pounds 
valued at $95,464,873 (or an average of $1 per pound) for the 
corresponding eleven months of the fiscal year 1910. 

Thus, the drop of 25 per cent. in the amount of rubber im- 
ports corresponds, on the last basis recorded in detail, with a 
reduction of more than 30 per cent. in quantity. In fact, we 
have been importing less rubber, and at a higher average cost, 
rather than paying a lower average shipping price. With dimin- 
ished receipts the statistical position is improved. 


Para ARRIVALS. 


In contrast with the increase of 1,000 tons shown by the fig- 
ures of the crop year 1909-10, as compared with those of 1908-9, 
the quantity for 1910-11 is about 2,000 tons short of that recorded 


for the preceding annual period, as shown by the following 
table: 


1907-8. 


tons 1,370 
August to November.. 10,310 
December 
January 
February 
March 


1910-11. 


2,340 
10,810 


1908-9. 


1,300 
11,135 


1909-10. 


Total crop year.tons 36,650 
{a To and including June 28, 1911.] 


From the above table it wili be seen that the reduction in 
Para arrivals has practically taken place since November iast. At 
the close of that month, the total figure stood at 13,150 tons, as 
compared with 13,195 tons up to the end of November, 1909. 
The subsequent falling off to the extent of about 2,000 tons, prac- 
tically represents the shortages of December, January and March, 
aggregating 4,000 tons, partially offset by the total surplus of 
about 2,000 tons, shown for February and May. 

The steady growth of Para arrivals is shown by the following 
comparison of returns for recent years: 


tons 27,610 








39,165 


To and including June 28, 1911.] 
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New York QvuoraTIONs. 


FoLLOwING are the quotations at New York for Para grades, 
one year ago, one month ago, and June 30—the current date: 
June 1,’11. June 30,11. 

92@ 


PARA. 1, 710. 
Islands, fine, new 
Islands, fine, old 
Upriver, fine, new 
Upriver, fine, old 
Islands, coarse, new 
Islands, coarse, old 
Upriver, coarse, new 
Upriver, coarse, old 
Cameta 
Caucho (Peruvian), ball 
Caucho (Peruvian), sheet. . 
PLANTATION Para. 
Fine smoked sheet 
Fine pale crepe 
Fine sheets and biscuits...... 
CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda, sausage 
Guayaquil, strip 
Nicaragua, scrap 
Panama 
Mexican, scrap 
Mexican, slab 
Mangaberia, sheet 
Guayule 
Balata, sheet 
Balata, block 
AFRICAN. 
Lopori, ball, prime 
Lopori, strip, prime 
Aruwimi 
Upper Congo, ball, red 
Ikelemba 
Sierra Leone, Ist quality 
Massai, red 
Soudan Niggers 
Cameroon, ball 
Benguela 
Madagascar, pinky 
Accra flake 
East INDIAN. 
Assam 
Pontianak 
Borneo 
Late Para cables quote: 
Per Kilo. 
Islands, fine 3$950 
Islands, coarse ......... 2$150 


105@ 106 
58@ 59 


none here 


104@105 
none here 

. 159@160 
160@161 
120@121 
153@154 

. none here 62@ 63 
—(@227 
—(@225 
—(@220 


114@115 
113@114 
110@111 


none here 
114@115 
none here 


131@132 
none here 
126127 
90@ 91 
126@127 
none here 
none here 
94@ 95 
—fa au 
—{@) — 


78@ 79 
none here 
77@ 78 
none here 
77@ 78 
none here 
none here 
48@ 49 
none here 
none here 


77@ 78 
none here 
77@ 78 
none here 
75@ 76 
none here 
none here 
43@ 44 
none here 
none here 


95@ 96 
none here 
94@ 95 
95@ 9% 
none here 
85@ 86 


92@ 93 
none here 
87@ 88 
89@ 90 
none here 
84@ 85 
84@ 85 


none here 


none here 

197@ 198 
none here 
none here 
none here 

167@168 

167@168 85@ 86 
none here none here 
none here 56@ 57 
none here 65@ 66 
none here 77@ 78 
none here 27@ 28 25@ 26 
133@135 
74@ 8 


none here 


83@ 84 
6@6% 
none here 


78@ 79 
6%@6% 


none here 


Upriver, fine 

Upriver, coarse 

Exchange 
Latest Manaos advices: 

Upriver, fine ........... 5$000 

Upriver, coarse. : 3$200 


New York. 


In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker 
in crude rubber and commercial paper, No. 68 William street, 
New York), advises as follows: “The market for commercial 
paper remains the same as reported a month ago, there having 
been a good demand through June for the best rubber names 
at 4@4%4 per cent., and those not so well known 5@5% 
per cent.” 

New York Prices ror APRIL 


$1.18@1.45 
-88@1.10 
1.12@1.35 
-60@ .63 
-75@ .80 


Exchange 


(New Rusper). 
$2.58@2.92 $1.21 @1.26 
1.70@1.87 .92@ .96 
2.45 @2.78 1.18@1.23 
1.07 @1.15 -56@ .59 
1.28@1.35 .63@ .69 


(New Rusper). 
$2.35@2.80 
1.60@1.82 
2.26 @ 2.72 
.93@1.09 
1.10@1.27 


Upriver, fiae 
Upriver, coarse 
Islands, fine 
Islands, coarse 
Cameta 


Upriver, fine $0.93 -28 
Upriver, coarse P » .89 
Islands, fine -.92@1.22 
Islands, coarse . 67 


é .67@ .76 
African Rubbers. 
New York Stocks (In Tons). 
December 1, 1910........ 
January 1, 1911 
+ see 1 


$1.26@1.35 
-96 


May 1, 1910.. 


ae 1 
September ] 
October 1 


Statistics of Para Rubber (Excluding Caucho). 


New York. 
Fine and Coarse. 
Medium. 1910. 
Stocks, April 30..tons 440 121 = 143 
Arrivals, May........ 520 = 332 


Total, 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, May. 


Stocks, May 31.... 


ENGLAND, 
1911. 1910. 
1,470 1,100 

817 
2,287 
362 


Stocks, April 30... .tons 


Arrivals, May 1,340 1,370 
1,600 2,305 
925 1,750 


675 555 1,925 


1911. 
7408 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, May. 


Stocks, May 31 


1910. 
World’s visible supply, May 31......tons 
Para receipts, July 1 to AY ee 
Para receipts of caucho, same dates...... 
Afloat from Para to United States, May 31 
Afloat from Para to Europe, May 31 


Rubber Scrap Prices. 


Late New York quotations—prices paid by consumers for 
carload lots, per pound—snow a slight decline since last month. 
July 1. 
8%@ 9 
9 @9% 
4V.@ 4% 


June 1. 
Old rubber boots and shoes—domestic 9344@ 94 
Old rubber boots and shoes—foreign. 94@ 9% 
Pneumatic bicycle tires ) 
Automobile tires 83%@ 82 
Solid rubber wagon and carriage tires 912@10 94@ 9% 
White trimmed rubber a@aily 11 @ils% 
Heavy black rubber 15% 4%@5 
Air brake hose 5 4V.@ 4% 
Garden hose 24 1%@1% 
Fire and large hose Y4@ 2% 2%@ 2% 
Matting 1% %@ 1 


IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 
The Figures Indicate Weight in Pounds. 


May 25.—By the steamer Cearense, from Manaos and Para: 
Medium. Caucho. Total. 
16,600 25,900 245,700 
13,000 32,400=226,500 
1,300 400= 69,900 
‘ ccoccet® Saee 
6,600= 30,000 
5,300= 5,700 
4,300= 4,600 


275,600 32,700 230,500 + 74,900=613,700 
June 5.—By the steamer Cuthbert, from Manaos and Para: 


Poel & Arnold 68,400 40,400 125,900 700=235,400 
New York Commercial Co. 69,200 18,600 48,400 eC 700 
De Lagotellerie & Co 5,300 11,900 coccocee Gee 
Hagemeyer & Brunn 300 4,600 ccccceme 2 ,800 


178,300 64,600 


~ 24, 200= 457,900 
June 10.—By the steamer Sao Paulo, 


Poel & Arnold 54,200 13,300 
New York yy "wes 5, 9,900 
G. Amsinck & ( 5, 300 
Hagemeyer & Svene 2, 400 


107,800 23,900 170,000 


June 16.—By the steamer Dominic, from Manaos and Para’ 
Poel & Arnold 33,900 97,200 65,700= 363,100 
New York Commercial 19,400 34,800 46,500= 
De Lagotellerie & Co 6,400 10,600 oid 
Hagemeyer & Brunn 2,600 


Coarse. 
Poel & Arnold 

New York Commercial Co. 
Henderson & Korn 
Hagemeyer & Brunn 

De Lagotellerie & Co 
Laurence Johnson & Co... 
G. Amsinck & Co 


190,800 
from Para: 
72,700 
29,400 


57,400 
10,500 


4,600 = 144,800 
12,700= 97,300 


9, 300= -319, 000 


273,300 59,700 145,200 112,200=590,400 
June 22.—By the steamer Clement, from Manaos and Para: 
Poel & Arnold 194,600 40,600 123,600 51,000— 409,800 
New York Commercial 81,000 13,600 47,400 42,700 = 134,700 
Hagemeyer & Brunn 5,000 oseane cocceest Shee 
De Lagotellerie & Co 20,700 3,200 J re * 
General Rubber Co peubed naeeee Seas 3,600—= 3,600 
97,300—681,800 


"301,300 «$7,400 
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PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. _ | Caballero & Blanco “June 20.—By the Comus=Bahia: 
J. H. -Rossbach & J. H. Rossbach .& Bros. 20,000 


May 26.---By the Lusitahia=Liverpool!: 1% Sambrada & 3 A. Hirsch & C 18,000 
Henderson & Korn (Fine).... 11,500 W. R. Grace Ae ,000 ap 
Robinson & Co. (Fine)....... 7,000 Roldau & Van 1,000 25, 

N. 


1 Co, ‘ine).. 7,00 . 
Poel & pm par ae = in 29's00 48,000 May 31.—By the Antilles=New Orleans: 


June 21.—By the eieeaneemagr 
Isaac Brandon & Bros.. 
A. Jaranill 
A. T. Morse & Co 5,000 OF yg Seon aiteene tayo 

May 29.—By the Baltic=Liverpool Robinson & Co Caballero & Blanco 
A. T. Morse & Co. (Caucho)... 11,000 Manhattan Rubber Mfg. hese J " A. Rosenthal & Son 

G. Amsinck & Co ; Kunhardt 

IN ty the Caronic verpo Sate G. 
ol By ho ; av 4 Liverpool May 31.—By the Camaguey=Tampico: 7 
N. Y. Commercial Co. (Fine) seee+ 190,000 A Mebres *45,000 R. Del Gallego & Co 1,000 17,000 


Junge 1.—By the Coppename= Bolivar: For Antwerp *5,000 *50,000 AFRICAN 


Gon Renan Comm. Co — May 31.—By the Advance=Colon: Pounps. 

—— Export “Ce iy L. Johnson & C May 26.—By the Cleveland=Hamburg: 
Coarse < G. Amsinck & x heel & | 

heiane seeseeese 15,000 45,000) Tawrence Import. C , Wallace "Gough Co. 

Isaac Brandon & Bros 1,000 18,000 | Rubber Trading Co 

, . 7 > ¥ 

e. Ro yg kK. ial = a = ae June 1.—By the Kentuckian=Mexico: al neue, S.- Co 4/500 
enderso é or oarse). 7 . D.2. *: 

Raw Products Co. (Coarse) 11000 388,000 | H. Marquardt & yee Robert Badenhop 2,500 - 39,000 

; F : — Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 4,000 


J. A. Kendall Co 2,000 9,000 May 29.—By the Baltic=Liverpool: 
A. T. Morse & Co. 


a a eae 


Junge 3.—By the Campania= Liverpool: 


= 
cS 


June 5.—By the Florida=Havre: 
De Lagotellerie & Co. (Coarse) , June 2.—By the Matangas=Tampico: 
June 9.—By the Mauretania=Liverpool: _ 5 = gf eee 5, _ May 29.—By the Peruvian=Lisbon: 
z. ¥. Commercial Co. (Fine) 115,000 For Antwerp as *9/000 *88,000 George A. Alden & Co 

. Commercial Co. (Coarse) 11,000 126,000 q 1 = 7 : 
; June 3.—By the Voltaire=Bahia: May 31.—By the Finland= Antwerp: 
Junge 12.—By the Cincinnati=Hamburg: J. H. Rossbach & Bros 36.000 A.“T. Morse & Co 
Wallace L. Gough Co. (Fine) 10,000.) A. Hirsch & Co 10,000 46,000 June 1.—By the Caronia=Liverpool: 


Jung 12.—By the Arabic=Liverpool: June 3.—By the President Grant= Hamburg: William H. Stiles 
Henderson & Korn (Fine)..... 4,500 A. T. Morse & "44,500 Tune 1.—By the President Grant—Hamburg: 
Rubber Trading Co. (Fine).... 9,000 . : Poe - 7 : ‘aaa S: 
Henderson & Korn (Coarse) 11,500 ‘ June 3.—By the Morro Castle= Frontera: \. T. Morse : . 22, 
cee BS the Oe - E. N. Tibbals & Co 7.000 Wallace L. Gough ’ 40,500 
JUNE 13. by 1¢ Saramaca Solivar: - +. i" ‘ .4 
. i. , Hart r & Stack 3, IN .—By = Liv : 
General Export Com. Co. (Fine). 6,000 ny \ hmeny : ‘ June 3 By the Campania= Liverpool: 
General Export Com. Co. (Coarse) 5.000 \ Klipstein «& » ’ Henderson & Korn 
Iglesias Lobo & Co. (Fine)...... 8,000 H. Marquardt Poel & Arnold 
Iglesias Lobo & Co. (Coarse) 6,000 25, For London 6,000 20,500 June 3.—By the Amerika=Hamburg: 
June 14 By the Carmania= Live rpool: 3 . ~ . Peel & Arnold 
Poel & Arnold (Fine) ; 90.000 JUNE Sr= By the Colon=Colon: ais George A. Alden & Co 
Poel & Arnold (Coarse)... 11,000 101,000 Mecke & : 3, Wallace L. Gough Co 
A. Jaranillo & Co 2,000 A. T. Morse & Co.. 


> 


June 15.—By the President Lincoln=Hamburg: | General Rubber 2,500 Robert Badenhop " 
A. T. Morse & Co. (Caucho) 22 500 a Bros. & yor Rubber Trading Co 5 147,000 
ee = » Johnson & 000 s ; 7 
Junge 16.—By the Lusitania=Liverpool: Delima Cortissoz & 1,000 10,500 June 5.—By the Philadelphia=London: 
N. Y. Commercial Co. (Fine) 5 f George A. -Alden -& Co..........000.- 34,000 
Poel & Arn , ( Fine) : rye June 9.—By : Proteus=New Orleans: x ‘ : f 
a , ny c June 5.—By the Celtic=Liverpool: 
Raw Products Co. (Coarse) 34.000 340,000 | Robinson 3,500 : 
2 we ideves 1,500 5,000 | George A. Alden & Co 
June 21.—By the Olympic ondon . Henry A. Gould 
June 9.—By El Occidente=Galveston: James T. Johnstone 
Ce -— al Mexican Rubber Co. *30,000 e 
oc c Junge 7.—By the La Bretagne—Havre: 
OTHER NEW YORK ARRIVALS. | ©: 1-. Wilson 5,000 *35,000| Juss 7-—By the es 
nt . : . Morse & . os 
CENTRALS June 12.—By the Manzsanillo— Tampico: Muller, Schall & Co......... 11,000 
er New York Commercial Co.... %34,000 George A. Alden & Co 9,000 
{*This sign, in connection witl nports of Cen-| Ed. Maurer ... *35,000 
trals, denotes Guayule rubb For Antwerp ...... *2.000 *71,000 
Pounps. ; 12 " y c Muller, Schall & ; 22,500 
: uNE 12 3 » Seg 1 era Cruz: Peel & Arnold 16,000 
, 22 ly > fy _ . - ‘ . ~ - Hy 
May 2: By the A 1 ince Bahia Lawrence Import 2.500 William H. Stiles 15,000 


New York Commercial 11,000 . ing ane 500 
“a ’ ma “Til se wee yo June 12.—By the Lapland=Antwerp: 
« s a ** . 


May 24.—By the Panama=Colon 4g &--5 f hoe: \. T. Morse & C 30,000 
Amsinck & Co.... 000 Herman & -Klugge ae 1,000 Rubber Trading C 

Sambrada & ( 000 Harburger & Stack ......... 1,000 Wallace L. Gough * 

M. Capen’s Sons... 5,000 For Havre ........ ie 3,000 11,000 | Muller, Schall & 9,000 

500 

000 June 13.—By the Alliance 

in & Kemp paaee 1,500 Piza, Nephews & Co 3,500 Poel & Arnold 34,000 

American Trading C¢ 1,500 Pablo Calvet & Co. 1,000 Henderson & Korn 11,000 

Tose Julia & Co... 1.500 G. Amsinck & Co... 1.000 Henry A. Gould Co 11,500 

Wessels Kulenkam pf & Co ,000 Isaac Brandon ; : 1,000 George A. Alden & Co 11,500 

Isaac Kubie & ( 000 Cowdrey & Co 3,000 9,500| James T. Johnstone 2,000 

Eggers & Heinlein : 000 = 

Loaiza W. & Co : 000 June 13.—By the Momus=New Orleans: June 12.—By the Cincinnati= Hamburg: 

Isaac Brandon & Bros 000 Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co.... 3.000 General Rubber 9,000 

Gillespie Bros. & C 1,000 G. Amsinck & ( 2,000 George A. 4 on & . 4,500 

Dumarest Bros. & 1,000 Eggers & Heinlein 1,000 6,000 | Wallace L. Gough C 8,000 

Roldau & Van Sicklk 1,000 41,000 


Poel & Arnold (Coarse) sebaoee 17,000 


June &8.—By the Georgian= Antwerp: 


Colon June 12.—-By the Arabic= Liverpool: 


Ys ' June 14.—By the Pring Joachim=Colombia: June 14.—By the Carmania=Liverpool: 
May 25.—By the M rleans G. Amsinck & 11,500 General Rubber Co 
A. T. Morse & C ae 500 Caballero & Blanco 4,000 Robert Badenhop 
Geo A. Alden & C 000 Schutte, Bunemann & C 3,000 A. W. Brunn 5 55,000 
Wessels Kulenkampft o 000 3,500 | Kunhardt & 2,500 
May 27.—By El Rio—Gal J. Sambrada & Co.. 1,000 Be 0 
7 y EIR salveston Delima Cortissoz & Co 1,000 23,000} A. T. Morse & Co 68,000 
Be WENO ceccocceses ~«++ 20,000 


June 15.—By the Carolina=Havre: 


. June 16.—By El Rio=—Galveston: June 15.—By the President Lincoln=Hamburg: 
May 29.—By the bohe Vera Cruz: Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. *90,000 A. T. Morse & Co 11,000 


H. Marquardt & Co..... 500 od s *11,500 * 5 : 
J. W. Wilson & Co... . 3,000 eee 11,500 *101,500) June 16.—By the Lusitania=Liverpool: 


International Products Co ; 500 June 19.—By the Monterey=Frontera: Robinson & Co 

Ww " Wadleigh .... ‘ 1,500 Lawrence Import Co 2,000 James T. Johnstone 3,5 10,500 

Graham, Hinkley & Co.... 500 Harburger & Stack........... 1,500 =< > , 

American Trading Co... : 500 CG. Amaiock & 1000 June 20.—By the Vaderland=Antwerp: 

Harburger & Stack ...... : 500 13,000 | A. Klipstein & Co............ 1,000 5 A. T. Morse & Co 34,000 
May 29.—By the Albing olon: June 19.—By the Bayamo=Tampico: June 20.—By the Bluecher=Hamburg: 

G ania & C , 500 Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. *45,000 Poe! & Arnold 30,000 

Mecke & Co Stienes 7,000 New York Commercial Co.... *34,000 Robert Badenhop P 

Maitland, Coppell & Co...... 2,500 Ed. Maurer .ee» "20,000 *99,000| Wallace L. Gough Co 
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RUBBER FLUX 





co 





No. 17. Particularly adapted to softening No. 48. For fluxing pigments in compound- 
material for tubing machine. Almost univer- | ing. A valuable adjunct to the manufacture of 
sally used for waterproofing wire. moulded goods as it DOES NOT BLOW UNDER CURE. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Plassachuselts Chemical Co., Walpole Mlass. 2B... 











Se ee ee cee 


206-226 SCOTT ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 








PROVED BEST BY TEST 


AM AX! The “Standard” by which all “Mineral Rubbers” are 

* “Judged.” Why use substitutes when you can obtain 
at the same price the Mineral Rubber that is acknowledged by rubber 
superintendents throughout the world to be the best. If you are not MEERA 


familiar with us, we extend youa cordial invitation to “Get Ac- . 

quainted.” AMAX is made “Medium” and “Hard” to suit all com- oe 
pounds. AMAX is rich in hydrogen, the chemical agent that makes RUBBER 

a homogeneous blend of rubber and sulphur. 


For Mould Work—Boots and Shoes—Insulated Wire Haha Baltimore 


AMERICAN WAX €0. 16: summen'st. Boston, mass. 

















New York 


BOSTON YARN CO. 


86 Worth Street, New York 


MOTOR ‘TIRE FABRICS 


“Lowell Weaving Co.” “Passaic Cotton Mills” 


Yarns for every purpose Mechanical Ducks Auto Top Ducks 
Sheetings Osnaburgs Specialties in Weaving 
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ED. MAURER. 


enting the Madero interests of Mexico fo 


Gua yule Rubber 


PARRA DURANGO 
MADERO LEON 


SRA NOos 


BORNEO S 


Sole agent for U. S. and Canada of the well known brands 


FFF, FF, GS and SM. 











Headquarters for 


| Surinam and Demerara Sheet Balata 
Venezuelan Block Balata — 


Ceylon Plantation Rubber 




















| 97 WATER STREET s NEW YORK 
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F. Rosenstern & Co 
A. T. Morse & Co 
Rubber Trading Co 
General — 
‘0 


Raw Products 
EAST INDIAN. 
[*Denotes plantation rubber.] 


Pounps. 
May 25.—By the St. Paul—=London: 


New York Commercial Co. *77,000 
William H. Stiles *5'000 

May 25.—By the Kalomo—Colombo: 
New York Commercial Co 


May 26.—By the Cleveland 


May 29.—By the New York=London: 


Poel & Arnold 
New York Commercial Co.... 


*82,000 


*45,000 
*22,500 *67,500 


May 29.—By the Adamstrum=Colombo: 
New York Commercial Co 
\. T. Morse & C *13,500 
Poel & Arnold *3,500 

May 31.—By the Minnewaska—London: 
\. T. Morse & Co 
jeneral Rubber Co 
Robinson & Co 


fames T. Johnstone 
Ed. Maurer 


*30,500 


*5,500 
*3,500 
Junge 1.—By the Majestic—London: 
Poel & Arnold *39,000 
\. T. Morse & Co *13,500 
June 5.—By the Philadelphia—London: 

New York Commercial Co 

Poel & Arnold 

William H. Stiles 8 300 *59,000 
June 5.—By the Lowther Castle=Singapore: 


Ed. Maurer 

\. W. Brunn 

Wallace L. Gough Co 
re, & —— 


W. Bru 5,000 
Manhstten “Rubber Mfg. Co.. 2,500 


June 6.—By the aiciebitieeiilies 
A. T. Morse & Co 
James T. Johnstone 
General Rubber Co 
Wallace L. Gough Co 
Ed. Maurer 

June 7.—By the Ghazee=Singapore: 
Haebler & Co 


Jung 8.—By the Karema=—Colombo: 
New York Commercial Co £23, 000 
Thomsen & *13,000 

June 8.—By the Adriatic—London: 
Poel & Arnold *40,000 
New York Commercial Co... *15,000 

June 8.—By the Georgian=Antwerp: 
A. T. Morse & Co 

Jung 10.—By the St, Louis=London: 
New York Commercial Co 

June 12.—By the Lapland=Antwerp: 


A. T. Morse & Co 
Poel & Arnold 


*70,500 


*52,500 


37,000 


*89,500 


20,000 


*36,000 


*55,000 


**60,000 


*10,000 


*60,000 





June 12.—By the Arabic=Liverpool: 
William H. Stiles 


June 12.—By the Minnetonka=London: 
A. T. Morse & Co 

ames T. Johnstone 

d. Maurer 
In transit *97,000 
Junz 14.—By the Oceanic—London: 


New York Commercial Co 
Earle Brothers 


June 15.—By the Seneca=Singapore: 
Ed. Maurer 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Ed. Maurer 


June 16.—By the Neidenfels=Colombo: 
A. T. Morse & Co.. *50,000 
New York Commercial Co.... *34,000 *84,000 

June 17.—By the St. Patrick=Singapore: 

Ed. Maurer 


Otto Isenstein & Co 
Poel & Arnold 

A. W. Brunn 1,500 
Haebler & Co 11,000 


June 19.—By the Minnehaha=London: 
General Rubber 
yw ~ & Co 


48,500 


*3,500 

*2,000 

Junge 21.—By the Olympic=London: 
New York Commercial Co.... *35,000 
Poel & Arnold *5,500 
Robinson & C *3,500 
June 23.—By the Warturm=Colombo: 


New York Commercial Co.... *15,000 
Thomsen & ° *3,500 


*54,500 


*44,000 


*18,500 


Gutta-JeLuTonc. Pounps. 


June 5.—By the Lowther Castle=Singapore: 
L. Littlejohn & Co 
Haebler 


runn 

Robinson & Co. 50,000 

Otto Isenstein & Co 22,000 2,302,000 
Junge 7.—By the Ghazee=Singapore: 

Haebler & Co. 

L. Littlejohn & Co 

Wallace 

A. W. Br 150,000 

55,000 995,000 
June 16.~By the St. Patrick=Singapore: 

L. Littlejohn & Co 

Haebler & C 

Wallace L. 

A. W. Brunn 

George A. Alden & Co 
Poel & Arnold 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 
May 26.—By the Cleveland=Hamburg: 
Robert Soltau & Co 
June 5.—By the Lowther Castle=Singapore: 


L. Littlejohn & Co 
Haebler & Co 


125,000 
150,000 2,310,000 


Pounps. 


60,000 
45,000 105,000 





June 7.—By the Ghasee=Singapore: 
Haebler & Co... 
L. Littlejohn & Co 
Otto Isenstein & Co 


15,000 67,500 


June 12.—By the Cincinnati=Hamburg: 
Robert Soltau & Co 


June 16.—By the St. Patrick=Singapore: 
Haebler & Co ° 67,000 

L. Littlejohn & Co. 45,000 
? 22,500 


Maurer 134,500 


Jung 20.—By the Bluecher=Hamburg: 
Robert Soltau 


oe Pounps. 
May 31.—By the Maracas=Trinidad: 


Middleton & Co 
Ed. Maurer 


June 13.—By the Saramaca=Demerara: 


Middleton & Co 
Ed. Maurer 


June 13.—By the Noordam=Rotterdam: 
R. J. Dick & Co 


June 20.—By the Marowijne=Trinidad: 
Ed. Maurer 3,500 
Suzarte & Whitney 2,500 

4,000 


Middleton & Co 10,000 


CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 
Port or New Yorx.—May. 


Imports: Pounds. 


India-rubber 

Balata 

Gutta-percha 

Gutta-jelutong (Pontianak).. 81,7 
Guayule 240,239 
$7,649,632 


"980 
8,419,119 





Exports: 
India-rubber 
Balata 
Gutta- 
Guayule 
Reclaimed rubber 


Rubber 
Rubber 


$150,964 
694 

rcha 

17,729 


$126,007 
66,897 


1,438,432 
528,875 


scrap, imported .... 
scrap, exported .... 


BOSTON ARRIVALS. 


6.—By the Iberian=Liverpool: 
A. Alden & Co. (Africans).... 


10.—By the Sagamore= Liverpool: 

A. Alden & Co. (Africans).... 

15.—By the Devonian=Liverpool: 

A. Alden & Co. (Africans).... 33,500 
May 27.—By the Lowther Castle=Singapore: 

State Rubber Co. (Jelutong). 567,00¢ 

L. Littlejohn & Co. (Jelutong). 325,000 

G. A. Alden & Co. (Jelutong).. 34,000 926,000 
May 30.—By the Winifredan=:Liverpool: 


G. A. Alden & Co. (Africans).. 15,700 
Wallace L. Gough Co. (Fine). 10,000 


May 
George 
May 
George 
May 
George 


11,500 


9,000 


25,700 








PARA EXPORTS 
NEW YORK. 


Fine. 
2,720 


EXPORTERS. 
Gruner & Co 
Gordon & Co 
Suarez Hermanos & Co., Ltd.... 
Adelbert H. Alden, Ltd 
E. Pinto Alves & Co 
Alves Braga Rubber 

p ireding Co., Ltd 


Estates 


Be Lagotellerie & Co 

Pires Teixeira & Co 

Guilherme Aug. de Miranda Filho 

Schelz, Hartje & C 

\. de la Riviére & Co 

J. Marques 

Braga Sobrinho & Co 

Sundries 
Itacoatiara, 
Manaos, 
juitos, 


14,430 


, direct 
direct 
direct 


Medium. 
340 
“474 
1,360 
7,781 
"350 
1,588 


87,235 


OF INDIA-RUBBER, APRIL, 1911 (IN KILOGRAMS). 


Fine. 
62,915 
68,358 
56,911 


Tora. 
101,923 


Caucho. 
26,349 


Coarse. 
72,514 


72,930 
44,940 
69,303 
49,407 
35,180 
10,560 
16,642 

2,319 


42,540 
12,330 

673 
33,312 


23.760 
29,040 
11,873 

953 
28,380 
16, a 


2,310 


3,960 
721,276 


3,960 
168,180 


172,028 


63,461 


Medium. 


EUROPE, 


Coarse. Caucho. Tora. 
87,484 
12,519 
30,253 
10,890 


TOTAL, 
291,541 
96,482 
91,372 
83,820 
77,173 


16,941 
6,989 


"308 
308,338 


6,125 23,036 131,536 224,158 "224, 158 





1,713,269 
2,476,559 
2,618,113 
1,413,025 


2,841,700 
3,177,178 
3,759,986 
3,107,809 


352,154 287, ae 1,128,431 
283,502 76,499 700,619 
454,235 113,921 1,141,873 
563,542 245,226 1,694,784 


823,960 
1,349,885 
1,477,804 

884,484 


114,300 
176,348 
201,533 
117,265 


185,785 
399,138 . 
330,181 
123,838 


589,224 
551,188 
608,595 
287,438 


Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 


99,628 
71,692 
111,594 
157,522 


April, 

March, 
February, 
January, 1911 
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Liverpool. 
Wittram Wricut & Co. report [June 1]: 


Fine Pard.—Owing to reported dissensions in the syndicate, apparently 
justified by an absence of initiative on their part, a further serious decline 
in values has taken place, several large holdings both of importers and 
speculators have been forced on the market, with the result that prices 
have declined from Ss. 4d. [= $1.30] to 3s. 10%d. [= $.94]. This de- 
cline has had the effct of bringing in large trade orders, especially from 
American manufacturers, which is a healthy sign. A large quantity of 
Para is in course of shipment to New York, which will not appear in 
this month’s shipments, but will be shown later on. Granted that there 
was no justification for 12s. 6¢. [= $3.04] last year, equally we think 
present conditions of trade do not justify 3s. 10%d. [= $.94]. All the 


talk and newspaper gossip is done for the purpose of the interested few, 
who are anxious to manipulate the market for their own ends, and not in 
the intereste of the manufacturers; and we honestly believe that any man- 
ufacturer who covers himself, at least to some extent, at today’s prices 
will be acting wisely, despite the talk of the increase of plantation rubber. 
A. continuance of present rates means undoubtedly a smaller production 
next year, both of Para and other medium grades. There is no doubt 
America is- short of rubber, and America has more than once “fooled” 
Europe. They will in our opinion do so on this occasion, unless European 
manufacturers are very careful. It is currently reported, and we believe 
there is truth in the report, that America is willing to take the whole of 
the accumulated stocks of Para at a price, and the present market manipt- 
lation has probably that end in view. Whether this view of the situatfon 
is or is not correct, we do believe that by taking advantage of present 
prices, manufacturers will realize a handsome profit on their sales of the 
manufactured product. Closing values: Upriver 3s. 10%d. [= $.94]; 
Island, 3s. lld. [= $.95]. 


Plantation Rabber from the Far East. 


Exports or CeyLon Grown Russer. 


[From January 1 to May 22, 1910 and 1911. Compiled by the Ceylon 
Chamber of Commerce.] 
1910. 1911. 


To Great Britain 424,240 
United States 387,73 

Belgium 

Australia 





838,280 1,796,522 
[Same period 1909—359,661 pounds; same 1908—241,485.] 


Torat Exports From MALaya. 


{From January 1 to dates named. Reported by. Barlow & Co., Singapore. 


hese 


gures include the production of the Federated Malay 
States, but not of Ceylon.] 


From— 1909. 
832,793 
786,90 


1910. 
1,012,863 
494,122 
2,215,583 


3,722,568 


1911. 
1,903,169 
1,315,771 
3,765,400 


6,984,340 


Singapore (to April 29)...pounds 
Penang (April 16) 
Port Swettenham (April 13)..... 





Total 
Antwerp. 


1,619,696 


May. 


1909. 
607,787 
515,061 


RuBBER STATISTICS FOR 


1910. 
470,468 
190,058 
128,052 442,098 


1908. 
717,913 
415,404 
337,368 

78,036 


Deralts. 1911. 
Stocks, April 30 kilos 599,114 
Arrivals in May 257,985 

Congo sorts 187,106 

Other sorts 70,879 62,006 72,963 


_ Ager 857,099 660,526 1,122,848 1,133,317 1,105,897 
Sales in May 243,089 116,663 433,610 '361,740 °352,983 


May 31 614,01C 543,863 771,577 752,914 
Arrivals since January 1.. 1,794,030 1,659,607 1,973,430 2,144,762 2,281,955 
Congo sorts 1,259,621 1,299,338 1,443,130 1,859,791 1,938,228 
Other sorts 534,409 360,269 530,300 284,971 343,727 


2,187,225 


Aggregating 


689,238 


Stocks, 


Sales since January i.... 


Rubber Receipts at Manaos. 
Durine April and ten months of the crop season, for three 
years (courtesy of Messrs. Scholz & Co.): 
APRIL. 
A. 


1910. 


Jury-Aprit. 
A 


1909-10. 1908-09. 
9,481 ‘8,411 





From— 
Rio Purtis-Acre.... 
Rio Madeira 
Rio Jurua 
Rio Javary-Iquitos 2,233 
Rio Solimoes sete 1,192 
Rio Negro 491 


20,216 
4,531 


24,747 


1910-11. 
9,518 
2,984 
3,798 


—~ 
1909. 
545 


5,820 
25,081 





17,093 
7,654 


24,747 


18,308 
6,773 


27,422 25,081 


R. O. Anters & Co. report [June 10]: 


The market has been entirely subject to the fluctuations of the Liverpoo! 
market without showing any feature of own individuality. The failure 
of one of the larger ‘receivers of rubber from upriver is only an expres- 
zion of the general financial weakness of the first-hand holders and it is 
believed that others will follow. 








